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Late in the spring of 1865, in the hill country 
of Georgia, the night was damp and cool, and 
very dark. Through the mist that was heavy 
enough to be called unarticulated rain, a house 
loomed dimly, visible only because it stood on 
a hill with the sky for background. At either 
end of the house the black shadows of two 
trees stood up like the head and foot-board of 
a grave, the level line of the roof bridging the 
distance from tree to tree. The upper win- 
dows were shut and dark, and the house door 
and lower windows could not be descried in the 
denser gloom of the deep piazza. 

No glimmer of light was visible, and if any 
smoke came from the chimneys the mist 
weighed it down to the wet roof. 

In the road, about twenty yards away, a 
horseman was gazing intently at the house. 
His military cap was drawn low over his eyes ; 
a heavy cape enveloped him down to his knees, 
partially covering rolls, as of blankets and 
clothing, which were strapped before and 
behind him on the saddle, and in one hand he 
carried his sabre, which else would have 
rattled. 

Steadfastly he looked at the house, while his 
horse’s head drooped, and the mist gathered 
into drops that rolled slowly down his back 
and shoulders. 

‘* Good-bye,’’ he whispered at last, and there 
seemed a catch in his voice. ‘‘ Good-bye,”’ 
he said again, but he did not ride away, instead 
he bent his body a little more toward the 
shadowy house. 

‘*Good-bye,’’ he whispered the third time, 
then dismounting as if against his will, he 
opened the gate and led his horse in softly. 
Quickly he threw his heavy cape over the 
saddle and blankets, then, tying the bridle fast 
to a post, he walked rapidly toward the house, 
avoiding the gravel paths and mounting 
the steps with extreme caution. Once on 
the piazza he tapped gently on the closed 
blinds of a window; again he tapped, then 





turned the slats, and rapped lightly on the 
window-pane with his knife. 

This sharper sound seemed to be heard, 
for presently an up-stairs window was opened, 
and a voice asked: ‘‘ Whois there? ’’ 

‘‘Jim,’’ was answered. 

There was an exclamation, then hurried 
movements, and in a little while steps coming 
rapidly toward the door that opening showed 
a tall, gray-haired gentleman carrying an old- 
fashioned silver candlestick, in which an 
attenuated home-made ‘‘ dip’’ burned dimly. 

‘“My son!’”’ he said, and the soldier put 
his arms about the old man’s neck. Then 
they paused and looked into each other’s eyes 
as if they could never look enough. 

‘‘We have heard nothing of you since 
Bentonville,’’ the father said. 

‘* And I’ve had no rest and little food since 
Bentonville,’’ the son answered. “* And, 
father, don’t waken any one but mother.”’ 

She met them at the head of the stairs 
trembling with excitement. ‘‘ We had almost 
given you up,’’ she whispered brokenly ; ‘‘so 
many are missing.’’ 

Once in the big bed-room, furnished with 
odd-pieces of furniture which would never 
have been introduced to each other save for 
the exigencies of refugee life, she closed the 
door, and taking from a large closet some 
lightwood, brightened up the fire, then deftly, 
though with slim white hands, she put a kettle 
to boil. 

The soldier sank into a deep arm-chair 
as if completely exhausted, dropping his grimly 
stained old haversack on the floor beside him. 

‘«There’s some whiskey in my haversack,’’ 
he said, then his voice seemed to fail him. 
The mother moved about rapidly with dilated, 
pitiful eyes, while the father took off the 
soldier’s stiff cap and unbuttoned the heavy 
coat. 

‘« He is almost starved,’’ he said brokenly, 
slipping his hand in over the young man’s 
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ribs, and the mother drew a sobbing sigh as 
she went away to get some food. It was a 
strange meal she set before her son at last ; 
cold corn-bread, cold sweet-potatoes, and cold 
bacon. 

‘The only thing I have that is good,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ is coffee. I have managed always to 
have a little of that for your father; in a 
moment it will be made.’’ 

But the soldier did not wait, he did not 
seem to hear her, so steadily and quietly was 
he consuming what was there before him, 
pausing only to look wonderingly at the empty 
plates. The coffee he drank thirstily, quickly 
holding out his cup for more. 

‘*T’ll get more food,’’ the mother said, but 
her son caught her arm. 

‘* Don’t go again,’’ he begged, ‘‘ you might 
rouse some one. I’ve stopped only to tell you 
and father good-bye; and, mother,’’ looking 
about him. ‘‘ are you so very poor ?’’ 

‘* Good-bye !’? the mother repeated. 

‘*T’m escaping to the army of the Missis- 
sippi,’’ Jim answered, ‘‘if Kirby Smith sur- 
renders, I’ll go to Mexico. I’ve not surren- 
dered, and I’ll never surrender—vever /”’ 

The father standing, tall and a little bent, 
with his elbow on the mantel-piece, looked 
down on his son sadly. ‘‘ God has decided 
against us, my son,’’ he said slowly, and with 
some effort, even though his coat was black 
and clerical, ‘‘and we must submit.’’ 

‘* Never !’’ the young man answered sharp- 
ly; ‘‘ I'll never submit—never !’’ 

‘* Wait,’’ the father urged, ‘‘ wait with us a 
week and see how things fall out.’’ 

‘* And be caught ?’’ the young fellow inter- 


rupted. 
But the father went on. ‘‘ We are all here 
now,” he said; ‘‘all who are left, and every 


day some poor fellow we know stops on his 
march home for food and shelter, and news of 
other refugees. We who live here put each 
into the common store what is possible, and so 
we manage to live. Stay with us?’’ 

‘‘T’ve nothing to contribute,’’ the young 
man said sullenly. 

‘* My son !’’ 

He sprang to his feet. ‘‘ I didn’t mean it!”’ 
he cried, with his hand on his father’s shoul- 
der; ‘‘ but don’t keep me! Don’t keep me here 
until I’m captured and have to take the oath ! 
Father, I’d rather aze.’’ 

‘“There is no longer any question of cap- 
ture,’’ the father answered, ‘‘and few have 
had to take the oath.’’ 

‘*T had to avoid troops on my way here,’’ 
the son said. 

‘‘They patrol the country to keep order. 
They have not disturbed us refugees, nor any 
of the soldiers with us. My son,’’ and there 
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came a break in the old man’s voice, ‘‘ we are 
not worth disturbing now.’’ 

The soldier covered his face with his hands 
and a groan broke from his lips. 

‘*Tt’s the best way to make money, and I'll 
do it.’’ 

The speaker was a wan, thin boy, who in 
spite of his worn gray uniform, seemed not to 
be beyond the growing age, for his hands and 
feet had left his coat-sleeves and trouser legs 
far behind. ‘‘ And now that Jim is going to 
wait here a week,’’ he went on, ‘‘I’ll borrow 
his horse.’’ 

‘*Tt's a splendid plan,’’ answered a girl who 
was sitting on the window-sill, swinging her 
feet, ‘‘and I’ll sew my fingers off for it.’’ 

‘‘T don’t understand,’’ Jim said. He was 
looking haggard and worn, and a sombre light 
burned in his eyes. His detention by his 
father was a bitter thing to him, for his hot 
young heart was consumed by the sense of 
defeat, and he longed to get away from the 
sight of the consequences that to him were the 
depths of humiliation. His plan was to go 
down into Mexico as soon as his father would 
let him, and to settle there, and in time, per- 
haps, persuade his father and brothers to join 
him in making a new home. Meanwhile he 
kept himself out of sight, lest by accident he 
should be arrested and compelled to take the 
oath of allegiance. 

In vain his father said, ‘‘ This is your 
country, your duty is here, and good or evil, 
we must abide the consequences of this war.”’ 
Jim’s answer was always, ‘‘I cannot; I will 
not. I will leave the country ; I will not take 
the oath.’’ And now as his younger sister 
and brother talked, they seemed to him to be 
frivolous and foolish as well as sordid, and 
almost traitorously happy as they planned 
their pathetically small ventures for the mak- 
ing of money. 

‘‘T don’t understand,’’ he said, and he 
looked down on the young schemers severely. 

“It’s just this,’’ the thin boy went on, 
looking up at Jim with deprecating determin- 
ation ; ‘‘a fellow paid Charlie a debt in tobacco, 
and an old fellow sent father a present of some 
sole-leather. Very little, still, it issole leather, 
and plug tobacco for which we have no earthly 
use. Nan, here, has made some millinery 
efforts and is willing to manufacture more by 
to-morrow. My plan is to take the small 
spring wagon and your horse, some tobacco, 
the leather, and Nan’s stuff, and turn peddler.’’ 

There was a dead silence, then Jim walked 
away. 


‘* May I have the horse?’’ the boy called 
after him insistently ; ‘‘ father and mother are 
willing.’’ 

“Ves,” 
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The boy watched his brother rather sadly 
until he was out of sight, then he turned to 
the girl. 

‘* Dear old Jim is so magnificent,’’ he said ; 
‘*he does not see where we are atall. Ped- 
dling’s a wretched thing to do, but it’s better 
than starving,’’ and he looked at his thin 
hands reflectively. 

* * * * * * 

The thin boy, Tom by name, and his wagon, 
stopped at the gate of a farm-house. It was 
dusk, and he made his presence known by 
calling—‘‘ Hello! ’’ 

‘‘Hello!’’ was answered. ‘‘Come in. 

Tom had left home that morning early, and 
having no permit he had traveled bya cir- 
cuitous route, and had avoided stopping any- 
where. Long ago he had finished the lunch 
his mother had packed for him, and now being 
once more dreadfully hungry, visions of some- 
thing hot to eat and drink danced before his 
eyes. 

‘“ Vou look tired,’’ the farmer said ; ‘‘ have 
you come fur?’”’ 

‘* From Sandville, but not as the crow flies. 
I’ve been dodging the patrol; they are all 
around the town.’’ 

‘* Would they want your load ?’”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ Tom answered; ‘‘I’m a 
peddler.”’ 

‘‘Not for long,’’ and the farmer touched 
Tom’s gray coat, then his own gray trousers. 
‘*T’ve been back to farming one week ; how 
long have you been peddling? ”’ 

Tom laughed. ‘‘ Just twelve hours,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘ What you got ?”’ 

‘‘ Wait till after supper.’’ 

‘That's so; but fetch in your horse and 
cart and put up for the night. I'll tell the 
old woman.”’ 

The supper was plentiful, such as it was, 
and Tom went to work on it with a soldier’s 
earnestness. 

‘*T’ve been. traveling all day,’’ he said. 

‘Kat, eat!’’ the tarmer’s wife answered, 
‘* you don’t look like you’d been filled right 
full for many along day. Pete there come 
home empty, down to his toes.’’ 


‘* T’ve had chills and fever for six months,’’ 
Tom went on, ‘‘ and I had a chill yesterday.’’ 


‘* Pete’s chillin’, too, to-morrow’s his chill 
day ; but eatin’s good to git up your strength 
*ginst nex’ time. Sherman did’nt tech us, 
so thar’s lots mo’ bacon in the’ smoke-house, 
an’ meal, an’ lard, an’ butter a plenty; an’ 
the gals here ain’t got nothin’ to do but cook.”’ 

Tom cast a glance at the three girls opposite 
him, who every now and then went back and 
rn to the big fireplace for fresh relays of 
ood. 
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Perhaps they would like some of the things 
Nan had put into the wagon? ‘‘ Things im- 
ported especially for our country custom ’”’ 
Nan had declared, when displaying to the 
family her stock of wonderful looking lace 
collars and fancy aprons, and really terrible 
bonnets and hats made from all the odds and 
ends of silk, and lace, and old finery that had 
done duty for the four years of the war. ‘‘I 
have always longed to keep a shop,’’ Nan had 
continued to the amusement of her family, 
‘and if Tom succeeds now, I see no reason 
why we should not go into business together 
just as soon as we go home again. I think I 
should enjoy it very much indeed.’’ 


Now, Tom was wondering how in the world 
he would have the audacity to ask his enter- 
tainers to buy anything. He felt as if he ought 
to give them all they wanted in return for their 
hospitality. Hedid not wonder long, how- 
ever, for as soon as supper was cleared away 
the demand was made tosee his stock. First 
he brought in the tobacco and leather, then 
returned for Nan’s big basket and hat-box ; 
immediately matters were taken out of his 
hands by the young women and their mother, 
and the table and chairs were soon covered 
with an extraordinary assortment Of things. 


‘‘ Them’s surely pretty,’’ the girls said; but 
did not know how to put some of them on, 
and Tom, who had been carefully instructed, 
had now to come to the front. 

‘‘This fancy apron is worn in this way,’’ he 
said, half tying the apron about himself, 
‘‘and these things go over the shoulders, 
see ?”’ 

The girls were giggling, huddled together, 
but Tom stood firm, very red, but smiling, 
with his head a little on one side, and his thin 
fingers holding up the lapels to his shoulders. 


The mother joined in the laugh now, then 
took the apron from him. 

‘“T see how it goes, an’ it’s pretty,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Janey-Lou, you kin hev thet, an’ 
Mary-Lizer, you an’ Julie-Ann kin choose 
somethin’ else. What's them lace things—they 
looks tastey ?”’ 

‘* Collars,’’ Tom answered, grown bolder, 
‘‘very becoming collars,’’ and he put one of 
the huge things about the neck of the farmer. 
This provoked a shout of laughter, but two 
collars were laid aside for Mary-Lizer and her 
sister. By this time Tom had risen to the occa- 
sion and drew out an enormous scoop-shaped 
bonnet, such as one sees in the mournful old 
photographs of the sixties, constructed of pale 
pink silk that had been washed and ironed, 
and surmounted by a pyramid of artificial 


> 


flowers which looked as if they might have 


been washed and ironed, too; but such a 
structure had never before met “Mrs. Dobs’ 
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eyes, and she stood open-mouthed under its 


shadow. ‘‘ That beats all !’’ she said slowly. 

Then Tom put it on his own head, holding 
the strings together under his chin, while his 
pale, thin face, still smiling, looked paler and 
thinner, and infinitely pathetic in the depths 
of the pink silk tunnel. 

The girls giggled, the farmer chuckled, but 
to Mrs. Dobs it was a serious matter. At last 
she said, ‘‘ Thet’ll make the Meetin’ house sur- 
prised, sure! Yes, I'll take thet.’’ Then ina 
rigorous; yet longing way, she began to fold 
away the things, putting them carefully into 
the basket. The farmer laid asidesome tobacco ; 
then they began to cast up accounts. 

‘‘ We'll have to pay in truck,’’ he said, 
‘*’cause ’ bout money, it’s like in the spring 
*bout chicken ; hens are out, an’ chickens ain’t 
in—confederate money’s out an’ greenbacks 
ain’t in—there ain’t no money.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ Tom answered. 

‘* Bacon, lard, meal, butter, flour, chick- 
ens—’’ the farmer enumerated ; ‘‘ What’ll you 
have, or will you have some of all?’’ 

‘“‘T may be out several days,’’ Tom 
answered, ‘‘ and I have no place for chickens, 
and the butter may spoil.’ 

‘‘If you an’ Pete ’ll say what it’s wuth in 
dollars,’’ Mrs. Dobs struck in, ‘‘ I’ll pack it 
all safe enough, an’ the nex’ time you come, 
Mr. Selwyn, you kin fetch back the buckets 
an’ things—jest tell me the dollars.’’ 

‘**Bout a thousand dollars in confederate 
money,’’ Pete answered. Mrs. Dobs nodded. 
‘* Then I know jest what to give you,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ An’ it’ll be ready in the marnin’.’’ 
‘* You must take out my board,’’ Tom sug- 
gested, blushing very red. 

‘*T never do charge folks fur vittles,’’ Mrs. 
Dobs answered promptly, ‘‘an’ your sleepin’ 
in one o’ my beds don’t cost me nothin’ 
nuther ; an’ you don’t look fitten to be pro- 
jeckin’ aroun’ no how; you go over to Mill 
Creek, five miles over yander, an’ sell out 
quick, an’ go home to your mammy.”’ 

‘Sure enough, you can sell your leather 
over to Mill Creek,’’ the farmer said, ‘‘ there’s 
a shoemaker over there will take it.’’ 

‘* Yes, an’ he hes money, too,’’ Mrs. Dobs 
struck in sharply. ‘‘ Born an’ raised a south- 
oner, he ain’t fought a lick—said he didn’t 
care which side beat, an’ he’s been at home 
makin’ money all the war, says he could’nt 
see! But he could see to sew shoes an’ to 
charge prices, an’ not to take no confederate 
money nuther ; everybody had to pay him in 
truck, or cloth, or yarn, an’ when he heard 
Sherman was a-comin’, his wife an’ his ugly 
daughter—she ought to be killed she’s so ugly 
—drove two wagons loaded down with vittles, 
an’ shirts, an’ knitted socks, thirty miles cross 
country to sell to Sherman’s army; an’ he 


, 
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went over with his tools to do mendin’, an’ 
they took different names, an’ didn’t seem to 
know each other; an’ they cut under each 
other in prices, an’ they sold out every thing 
an’ came home with lots o’ greenbacks; so 
when you go to him you sell yo’ things high, 
an’ fur money, nothin’ but greenbacks money. 
They do say they’re goin’ to burn his house 
down.”’ 

‘* Now, wife the farmer expostulated. 

‘* Yes, they do, Pete, an’ you knows it.’’ 

‘* Course I do,’’ Pete answered calmly; ‘‘ I’m 
only ‘fraid that if you go on talkin’ 
McKorkle’ll know it, too. Mr. Selwyn ain’t 
agone’ to tell ; boy as he is, he’s been fightin’ 
tell he’s lookin’ most dead with starvin’ an’ 
chillin.’ How long have you been fightin’ 
anyhow, honey ?”’ 

‘* A year and a half.’’ 

‘* An’ how’d yo’ mammy ever let you go?”’ 

Tom laughed a little, while a faint color 
stole up his cheeks; ‘‘I cried,’’ he said, 
‘*then mother begged father to let me leave 
school and go.”’ 

‘* Did—you—ever!’’ the woman said, 
standing still with her arms akimbo, and 
looking at Tom reflectively, ‘‘ cried to go 
an’ fight—po’ chile—God bless you!’’ then 
wiping her eyes with the corner of her apron, 
she went on, her voice grown sharper. ‘' Well, 
McKorkle didn’t cry to fight, an’ I’d ruther 
shoot him than any Yankee that come to fight 
us fa’r an’ squa’r.”’ 

‘*So should I,’’ Tom answered, ‘‘ only 
shooting’s too good for a coward like that.’’ 

‘«That’s right !’’ Mrs. Dobs cried, nodding 
her head emphatically, ‘‘an’ you sell all you 
kin to McKorkle on this trip, ’cause he’ll be- 
gone West when you comeagin’. Ha, ha! we 
mighter beat the war if he’d helped us! Ha, ha! 
now we'll lick hzm, you bet. We’ve just been 
awaitin’ fur the men to come home to do it 
rale nicely—the good-fur-nothin’— consarned— 
cur-dawg !”’ 


‘* See here, Molly,’’ her husband began. 


‘“You let-me ‘lone, Pete,’’ she retorted, 
‘* you’ve hed your fight out, an’ I hevn’t, I’ve 
jest been stayin’ home here an’ bilin’ over, 
an’ now I’m goin’ to bile over on to 
McKorkle, drat ’im!’’ 

The next day Mr. Dobs went to Mill Creek 
with Tom, and himself drove the bargains 
with McKorkle; indeed, he rather got the 
better of the fellow, as, having a number of the 
villagers for audience, McKorkle was at a 
great disadvantage. Tom, however, because 


!?? 


filled with contempt for the man who was 
afraid to fight on either side, gave over gener- 
ous measure and weight, and added one or 
two things to the bargains made by the wife 
and daughter, then drove away, wondering 
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what punishment the irate neighbors would 
mete out to the family. 

In the next two days Tom had disposed of 
his little stock. and had turned his horse’s 
head homeward. He was elated with his 
success, while yet a little ashamed of his 
elation, for now the success seemed so slight. 
He had brought home some provisions it was 
true, but the money in his pocket amounted to 
a very small sum. Toward evening he found 
himself on the road leading into Sandville, on 
the outskirts of which town was his tempor- 
ary, refugee home. It wasa poor makeshift 
place, but his mother was there, and that 
made any place a home for Tom; and now he 
longed for his mother’s care and for shelter 
most especially, for he felt creeping over him 
all the horrid sensations of an approaching 
chill. 


The memory of all that he had suffered 
while marching with a chill on him—the fence- 
corners where he had tumbled down, half 
hoping to die ; the hospitals, worse than fence- 
corners ; the jolting of ambulances, or the 
baking sun as he lay on top a caisson—all this 
came back to him now, as he drove through 
the lonely woods. And all had been suffered 
for nothing! Ruined and sick, and nothing 
to look forward to but poverty! And his 
father was old, and his mother ; and the little 
ones younger than he to be cared for, and 
nothing to do it with ! 

He put his hands over his face and bowed 
his head. His boyish heart was hopeless, as 
only inexperienced youth can be hopeless, and 
tears filled his reluctant eyes. 


The horse was trotting along smartly, seem- 
ing to know that he was nearing the end of his 
journey, and in the deep sand of the country 
road Tom did not hear the sounds of hoofs 
coming up behind him until an authoritative 
voice called, ‘‘ Halt !’’ 

The army trained horse stopped so suddenly 
that Tom was pitched forward against the 
dashboard, and instantly anger took the place 
of despair as he saw a Federal officer coming 
up alongside of him, followed by a country 
man. 

‘‘ What do you want ?’’ he asked defiantly, 
forgetting the signs of tears on his face and in 
his eyes. 

‘* Have you a permit to travel ?’’ the officer 
asked. 

“TI know him!’’ the countryman inter- 
rupted, ‘‘ he’s a peddler named Selwyn ; he 
came to my house t’other day.” 

‘And you’re McKorkle,’’ Tom answered, 
looking at the countryman while his mind 
was filled with anxiety for his load of pro- 
visions, as well as for his wagon, for he had 
no permit. What should he do! 
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‘* Did you have any hand in that disgraceful 
outrage ?’’ the officer went on. 

‘* Did they worry you?’’ Tom asked, still 
looking at McKorkle, trying to gain time to 
plan. 

‘‘Worry me!’ the man _ repeated, ‘‘ they 
drove us out, put all our things in the road, 
and burned the house down. Worry me ?’’ 

‘* Was that all ?’’ Tom asked with a sort of 
wondering simplicity, touching his horse with 
the whip, and smiling vacantly. 

‘“‘All!’ the man screamed, ‘‘ An’ you 
a’laughin’ !” 

‘*Look here, young man,’’ the officer said, 
keeping up with the wagon which was now 
moving briskly, ‘‘ you have not answered my 
questions.”’ 

‘* T may be deaf,’’ Tom answered slowly. 

‘* You may be put in the guardhouse before 
night and your wagon confiscated.’’ 

‘* That’s very true,’’ Tom answered, medita- 
tively and shaking his head slowly. 

‘““Then keep a decent tongue in your 
head.’’ 

Tom poked his tongue out as far as he 
could and tried to look at it, then again shook 
his head slowly, once more touching up his 
horse. 

‘* Are you sane ?’’ the officer went on. 

‘* Seine ? you mean am I a fishing net ?’’ 

‘* An idiot !’’ the officer said sharply. 

‘‘AmI?’’ Tom asked, turning to McKorkle. 

McKorkle looked at him thoughtfully. 
‘*Dobs did come along with him,’’ he said 
slowly, ‘‘ and traded fur him, too.’’ 

‘* Yes, he did,’’ Tom granted. 

‘* Did you have any hand in the outrage ?’’ 
the officer repeated. 

Tom shook his head. 
he said. 

The officer looked at him curiously. ‘‘ Did 
you have any permit for traveling?’’ he went 
on, his voice grown less sharp. 

Again Tom shook head. ‘‘ Nothing but a 
horse and wagon,’’ he answered. 

‘* Have you a permit to keep a horse ?’’ the 
officer continued. 

‘*T have no horse.’’ 

‘* You are driving one.’ 

‘It’s borrowed.”’ 

‘* Have you been in the army ? 

ed 

‘* What did you do there? ’”’ 

‘*T shot guns at men in blue coats who were 
shooting guns at me.’’ 

‘‘He’s a naytral sure!’’ McKorkle said. 

‘“ Vou did it, too,’’ Tom asserted. 

‘* That I didn’t!”’ 

‘*T had lots of fun,’’ and Tom laughed, but 
he happened to look up just then, and the 
officer caught his eye. 

‘‘ Young man,”’ hesaid, ‘‘ you are a fraud.’’ 


‘‘Nor foot either,’’ 


’ 
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‘‘On what grounds?’’ and Tom whipped 
up his willing horse. 

‘“‘You are pretending to be an idiot, and 
you shall answer for it.’’ 

‘‘Fight you any time you like,’’ Tom 
cried excitedly. They were going very fast 
now, and their voices were raised to a very 
high pitch. 

‘* Fight you—you baby!’’ and the officer 
reaching over tipped Tom’s cap back. ‘‘ Your 
teeth are chattering now with fright.’’ 

‘* Confound you!’’ Tom shrieked, turning 
his ashy face with its blue lips and flashing 
eyes on his pursuer, ‘‘Oh, confound you ! 
Trembling. I’m having a chill!’’ He tried 
to rise as if to strike with his whip, but the 
jolting of the wagon, and the weakness from 
the violent ague that was shaking him, was 
too much, and he fell back again. 

Mr. Selwyn and Jim, standing on the piazza, 
paused, as on the still evening air sharp, 
high, angry voices came to them above the 
rattle of wheels and the dull thud of horses’ 
hoofs. 

‘*That’s Tom’s voice! ’’ Jim said, ‘‘ cursing 
and swearing! He’sintrouble!’’ Heran down 
the steps toward the front gate, his father 
following. He flung the gate open. The 
only voice that could be heard now was 
Tom's, that scaling high and higher, in its 
boyish uncertainty seemed as if it must in a 
moment break into tears like a woman’s. 

On they came; Tom driving regardless of 
his load, which, fortunately, held nothing 
breakable, and too excited to wonder why the 
gate should be so opportunely open. 

The officer, too, not knowing where Tom’s 
journey would end, and secure in the fact 
that the road they were following led to 
headquarters, scarcely saw the open gate, but 
the horse did, and increased his speed ; and 
McKorkle did, and cried out: ‘‘ He’s gwine 
to turnin! He’s gwine to turn in !’’ 

Whereupon the officer cried: ‘‘ Halt!”’ 
and in the sudden stoppage Tom found him- 
self on top the horse, holding on for dear life. 
In an instant Jim cried: ‘‘ Forward!’’ and 
with a whinney of delight the horse dashed 
through the gate, which Jim closed promptly, 
while poor Tom dropped off onto the grass. 

The officer on the other side of the gate 
looked at the group angrily, yet curiously. 

‘* Tt is your horse,’’ he said at last, looking 
straight at Jim. 

‘‘Ttis.’’ Jim answered. 

‘* And that impertinent boy—’’ 

‘‘TIs my brother, and I hold myself 
responsible for all that he has said.’’ 

** Very good.”’ 

‘*My name is Selwyn;’’ Jim went on, ‘‘I am 
your equal in rank,’’ pointing to the insignia 
on his own collar. ‘‘ You will find me here 
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whenever you want me, and I agree now to 
any weapons, and any terms.’”’ 

‘*« Are you a parolled prisoner ?’’ 

‘*T am not.’’ 

‘* Have you surrendered ?”’ 

‘*T have not. Iam stilla Confederate officer 
with unimpeached rank ; you need not hesitate 
about that.’’ 

‘‘ Very good,’’ and the officer turned his 
horse’s head toward the town, followed by 
McKorkle. 

During the short, curt interview, the family 
who were at home had collected on the piazza. 
Tom had picked himself up and was leaning 
against the horse, listening with intense delight 
to Jim’s rash words, while the father with his 
hands clasped behind him, and the wind blow- 
ing about his silver hair, had on his face a 
look of infinite tenderness and trouble. 

‘* You have made a great mistake, my son,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘T’ll be delighted to fight him,’’ Jim an- 
swered quickly, glad of anything to ease the 
soreness of his feelings. 

‘* He will not fight you; of course he will 
not, it would be foolish. Do you suppose he 
will risk his life under /hese circumstances ? 
He has you now completely in his power, and 
who knows what may follow ?”’ 

‘* He ought to feel more bound to fight me, 
to give me a fair showing, decause I am in his 
power, even if he got into trouble about it.’’ 

™. oemny n — his on 

That ate Tom Sasi hot Ww ith fever ; ‘the 
week’s exposure to the sun, winding up with 
the excitement of his home-coming, when the 
chill was on him, was too much for his weak- 
ened condition, and the attack was far worse 
than usual. 

All night he talked wildly, sometimes 
cursing the officers; sometimes laughing at 
McKorkle ; sometimes imploring his mother 
to hide the money, and always with a tone of 
anxiety as to his next journey into the coun- 
try. 

‘“ Mother, the officer said he would confis- 
cate the wagon and all in it; but the money— 
the money—take it out and hide it—hide it 
mother, it will help you for a little while. Take 
it out,mother, will you—w7// you ?”’ 

‘*T have it, my son.”’ 

‘Oh! and the bacon and the lard, some of 
it will have to be sold, and Jim and father will 
hate that, but I couldn’t do any better. Old 
McKorkle is a dog—a cur dog! and the 
officer—he said—mother, he said that I was 
trembling because I was afraid—afraid. Oh, 
father, can’t you kill him? I tried to beat 
him with my whip. I was shaking so—shak- 
ing so, and my head—oh, my head! Mother, 
mother, I’m burning up. And if Jim’s horse 
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is taken—if Jim goes to Mexico—how can I 
make any more money? How can I take the 
cans and basket back? She was so good to 
me. I was so tired and hungry. I’m always 
tired. Old McKorkle—Dobs worried him so 
—all the people stood about and worried him, 
miserable wretch! But I gave him good 
measure, father, and I gave his daughter an 
extra bow of ribbon. By George, she was 
ugly! And Nan’s terrible bonnets! / tried 
them on—ha, ha! / tried them on—you see, 
I look like mother. If only Charlie were 
here to help father and Jim fight; but if they 
take the horse—I am too weak to work in any 
other way now. What shall.I do? Charlie 
and Jim ought not to work—ought not to 
work, ’twould kill them to work ; but I don't 
mind—no, mother, I don’t—work is good 
enough forme ; I don’t mind. We must hide 
the money, mother, and the horse. Please, 
father, save the horse, please. Selling things 
is no harm—I’ve thought about it—/f/lease. 
Think of walking all the way to Mrs. Dobs’ 
with the basket? I should die, father; please 
save the horse? ”’ 

‘*T will, my son, youtry to sleep now. In 
the morning I shail go to town and see about 
it myself. 

** And will you kill the fellow that called 
meacoward? Kill him, and tell him that I 
hadachill. Oh, mother, I was sotired! Iamso 
tired! Mother, hold my hand, please, mother 
Next week I shall go again.’’ 

And so through the night, until at dawn he 
fell asleep; and Jim, watching the haggard 
boyish face upon the pillow, wondered if any 
of them were as brave, or as true, or as 
self-sacrificing as this boy who so humbly held 
himself as only good enough to work. 

The next morning an officer, not the one 
whom Jim had challenged, came with a file of 
soldiers and a requisition for Jim and his 
horse. 

The excitement in the house was kept under, 
but it was very intense, for war measures were 
an unknown quantity, and Jim in his full 
uniform, with his sword clanking at his side, 
angry and unc€rtain, but declining the com- 
pany of any of his friends, rode away. 
Arrived at headquarters, his name was regis- 
tered, an officer received his sword, and he 
was told that unless he took the oath, his horse 
also would be confiscated. 

In an instant Tom’s fevered pleadings were 
ringing in his ears—Tom’s pathetic venture 
was knocking at his heart—Tom’s haggard, 
boyish face came before him as in a vision ! 
His father—his mother—his duty ! 

He had been on many bloody fields—he had 
led forlorn hopes—he had fought desperate 
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odds—he had seen those he loved fall dead 
beside him—but this was worse than all ! 

All day he struggled, sitting dumb and still 
—walking about restlessly. His father—his 
mother—his duty? No, it was Tom, Tom 
who had weakened him—Tom’s pathetic 
scheme—Tom’s pitiful pleading ; but for that 
what would the horse matter! Tom, poor Tom, 
was he sleeping now? So weak, so sick, so 
brave! curly headed, obstinate little Tom had 
suddenly sprung into a power. He had made 
the first venture under the new order of things 
—had made the first success. What right had 
he to let his pride cripple Tom’s efforts how- 
ever small, however obnoxious? All day long 
he struggled with himself—all day ; the longest 
day he had ever lived, but at last, with ‘a 
drawn white face, and with set lips that 
scarcely moved, he swore allegiance to the 
government against which he had fought for 
four long years, and riding his horse home 
again in the gathering dusk, he gave it to 
Tom. 

From the depths of defeat he had risen to 
the heights of victory. 


SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 


Miss Elliott, author of ‘‘Jerry,’’ etc., is a 
South Carolinian by descent, a Georgian by 
birth and a Tennessean by adoption. She is a 
daughter of the late Bishop Stephen Elliott of 
Georgia, and a sister of the late Bishop Robert 
Elliott of Western Texas. Early in the seven- 
ties the family moved to the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tennessee. Miss Elliott 
was educated at home, studying occasionally 
under .the professors at Sewanee. In 1886 
she spent some time in Baltimore, study- 
ing under Dr. Bright of the Johns Hopkins. 
In 1887 Miss Elliott went abroad where 
she spent a year traveling on the continent, 
in the East andin England. In the autumn 
of 1895 she moved to New York, where she 
now lives, returning to her home at Sewanee 
for the summer. Miss Elliott has published 
three books, ‘‘ The Felmeres,’’ ‘‘ Jerry’’ and 
‘‘John Paget.’’ ‘‘Jerry’’ ran fora year in 
Scribner’s Magazine, was translated into Ger- 
man and besides the American and English 
editions, was republished in Australia. 

For several years Miss Elliott was debarred 
from writing by home duties, but has now 
resumed her pen. In ’96 she published two 
short stories in Harper’s Magazine. ‘This year 
she will have short stories in both Harfer’s 
and Scribner's Magazines, and also a short 
serial in Scribner's. . Miss Elliott is a member 
of the South Carolina Society of Colonial 
Dames. 
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Fields of Fair Renown. By Joseph Hocking, author 
of ‘*‘Ishmael Pengelly,’’ ‘‘ The Story of Andrew 
Fairfax,’’ etc. Illustrated. Second edition. 
440 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, gr cents. 


Literary Art. A Handbook for its Study. By Harriet 
Noble. 241 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00 postpaid. 


Overruled. By Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy), author of 
‘* Making Fate,’’ etc. Illustrated. 347 pp. 12mo, 
$1.05; by mail, $1.19. 
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Reveries of a Spinster, The. By Helen Davies, author 
of ‘‘ The Mills of God.’’ 216 pp. 16mo, 57 cents ; 
by mail, 65 cents. 

Son of the Old Dominion, A. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
355 pp- 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Tales of the Sun-Land. By Verner Z. Reed, author of 
‘*Lo-To-Kah.”’ Illustrated by L. Maynard Dixon. 
250 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Garland, author of 
‘*A Spoil of Office,’”’ etc. 281 pp. 12mo, go cents ; 


by mail, $1.02. 


Fields of Fair Renown. By JosepH Hockinc. 


I wrote ‘‘ Fields of Fair Renown,’’ first, because I must write something. Story-telling 
is as natural to me as swimming is to young ducks. Second, because it enforces a truth which, 
to me, seems of great importance. The idea was suggested by Sir J. Noll Paton’s picture, 
‘‘The Man with the Muck Rake.’’ I saw the man, who, while raking together the sticks and 
straws and rubbish of life, missed the crown of life, through the eyes of a literary man. I 
tried to trace the effect of living for fame, praise and so-called success, on the life of a young 
man with fine literary talents and a susceptible nature. In England the book has been warmly 
welcomed ; how it may be received in America I have yet to learn. 


mn 


Literary Art. By HARRIET NosBLE. 


BEVERLEY, ENGLAND, 
July 23, 1897. 


My motive in writing ‘‘ Literary Art’’ was two-fold. In part it was the desire to work 
out in a complete expression the place of literature among the arts, and a survey of its special 
properties. Furthermore, one sees the great majority of even quite intelligent people fumbling 
in their talk on literature in such a fashion as to suggest that a clear exposition of that field 
would be welcome to them. And it was pleasant to believe that many years of experience as 
a teacher, involving as it has done a systematic search for the principles tacitly recognized in 
all discourse on literature, whether rhetoric or criticism, had prepared me to meet this manifest 


want in attractive guise. Y, Ap. 


Overruled. By Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy). 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 20, 1897. 


‘* Overruled ’’ is a continuation of the story ‘‘ Making Fate.”” My object in writing the 
former was to convince certain young people that they were not necessarily the victims of 
environment, but in a very serious sense were the makers of their own fate. The companion 


volume, ‘‘ Overruled’’ was written to help certain ones to realize that despite their efforts to 
ruin themselves, there is an overruling Power that sometimes succeeds in frustrating their 
designs, thus keeping one, almost in spite of himself, from making shipwreck of his life. 


SPRING M7’. PARK, N. C., 
August 2, 1897. 
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The Reveries of a Spinster. By HELEN Davies. 

In ‘‘ The Reveries of a Spinster ’’ I wanted to prove that to the loneliest life can come the 
Dd fullest satisfaction from its capacity to reach out and appropriate what lies within the grasp of 
oC) the humblest. ‘‘ The smallest contains the whole as well as the largest.’’ This is my afologia, 
and if these words lead even one lonely sorrowing heart to learn self-contemplation, and enter 
into the joys and sorrows of other lives, helping them to struggle towards ‘‘ the light,’’ the 


hor author’s work has not been in vain. 

its 5 e } 
; East HAmpron, L. I., August 20, 1897. Shy GZ 

raf . A Son of the Old Dominion. By Mrs. BuRTON HARRISON. 

wens My motive in writing ‘‘ A Son of the Old Dominion ’’ was primarily, to make a picture 

all i of pre-Revolutionary days in Virginia, and to mark the contrast between the superfine elegance 

its ; q of life in the Tidewater region of that settlement, and the rude hardships of existence on the 


frontier. The story of the abstracted being of an old English title sent over to the Colony in a 
convict ship is found in one of Howell’s State Trials. I also desired to arrest the attention of 
modern novel readers by depicting truthfully the noble patriotism of the leaders of the 
Revolutionary movement in America, who gave to us the republic we enjoy. 





ing 4 

ch, BAR HARBOR, ME., /d —_— 

ire, August 23, 1897. 1K aw 
and 

| I Tales of the Sun-Land. By VERNER Z. REED. 

— My purpose in writing ‘‘ Tales of the Sun-land’’ was to create stories that would amuse 
sed and entertain their readers. It is not meant as a text-book, and there are only enough 


ethnological and historical facts used to serve as groundwork. As a secondary purpose I have 
P e hoped to draw attention to the fact that the picturesque and historic Southwest of our own 
ig Country is as rich a field for fiction as there is in the world. 


i CoLORADO SPRINGS, COL., 
July 25, 1897. 


ork & 
a Wayside Courtships. By Hawuin Garranp. 
sala This little verse at the front of ‘‘ Wayside Courtships ’’ expresses one of the motives, or 
- more properly, moz/, of the book : 
eas @& ih tial 
a3 ©. ‘‘The meeting of true lovers’ eyes 
ain Ff Seems wrought of chance ; and yet 
ifest © Perhaps the same grim law abides 
Rg Therein as when the dead one lies 
Vi A Low in the grave, and memory chides, 
? % And with hot tears love’s lids are wet.”’ 
>. 
4 FLAT HEAD AGENCY, MONTANA, 
" July 29, 1897. 
p 
the § 
Ss of —=Mr. David Nutt has now in the press, and is chiefly composed—tell their own tale, and 
nion will shortly publish, a book entitled ‘‘ Gossip give a curious insight into life behind the 
s to from a Muniment Room,’’ by Lady Newde- scenes of nearly three hundred years ago. 
heir gate of Arbury. It contains interesting details Among Anne Newdigate’s chief correspon- 


4 





in the lives of two Fittin sisters, one of whom 
matried Sir John Newdigate of Arbury, and 
the other was maid of honor to Queen Eliza- 
beth. The private letters—of which the book 


dents may be mentioned Sir William Knollys, 
Sir Fulke Greville, Sir Richard Leveson, and 
Francis Beaumont. The book will be illus- 
trated from family portraits. London Academy. 
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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Boston, September 10, 1897. 
Many years ago Thomas Carlyle wrote to a 
young American minister these memorable 
words which might well be embodied in any 
man’s daily prayer : 

‘* Neither must poverty depress you over 
much. Poverty isno bad companion for a 
young man; no degree of poverty whatever 
can permanently down a manin wrong courses ; 
nay, the best and highest course for a man, 
where his duty and blessedness do lie, is often 
enough one of great and greatest poverty. 
Heed not poverty. Speak to your fellow- 
men what things you have made out by the 
grace of God. A far fataller enemy than 
Poverty is one to which not many but all of 
us are liable in this career ; the thrice cursed 
sin of self-conceit—bred oftener by riches than 
by Poverty. God deliver us all from that, 
send us whatever of ‘ Ill-fortune’ is needful 
to deliver us from that.’’ 

The man to whom those noble words were 
written was John S. Dwight, often affection- 
ately called ‘‘ Papa Dwight,’’ who died about 
two years ago. His life was not a success as 
measured by ordinary standards. He was 
not a successful preacher; he early retired 
from the ministry and had a long struggle 
before he found his life-work ; even that was 
never remunerative. 
Music did much to raise the standard of the 
Art here in Boston; Mr. Dwight himself was 
prominent in many lofty efforts to encourage 
the establishment of permanent orchestras and 
singing societies. He was librarian and 
president of the Harvard Musical Association 
which stands for all that is best in the history 
of musical Boston. But Dwight’s /ournal 
did not pay and after a long up-hill struggle it 
ceased to exist. I may mention in passing 
that Oliver Ditson and Company are about to 
galvanize Zhe Musical Record into new life, 
on somewhat the same lines as Dwight’s 
Journal, under the editorship of Mr. Philip 
Hale, by all odds the most brilliant musical 
writer in this part of the country. Mr. George 
Willis Cooke, of East Lexington, has written 
a scholarly life of John S. Dwight, and itis to 
be hoped that it will be published with 
specimens of Dwight’s original and translated 
poetry and of his criticalarticles. Mr. Dwight 


may not have done very great things—though 
his friends would deny such a negation—but 
he was honest and earnest, and if his musical 
creed was narrow, it was trustworthy in its 
positive side, and few men have had warmer 


- The Dial comes into the market. 


Dwight’s Journal of 


friends among the leaders of American 
literature and thought. He was one of the 
most zealous members of the Brook Farm 
Association and a frequent contributor to 7he 
Dial. Indeed one of his poems is frequently 
attributed to Emerson. 

It is not very often that a complete set of 
I am told 
that the four volumes in good condition will 
bring as much as seventy dollars. A friend 
of mine a few years ago, in order to help Mr. 
Alcott out of one of his periodical pecuniary 
straits, bought all his unbound copies of Zhe 
Dial. It did not make a full set, but by per- 
sistent search and by advertising all the miss- 
ing numbers but one were added. This was 
the one that contained Margaret Fuller’s 
article on ‘‘Woman.’’ Finally a copy of it 
was found by astrange chance in a Vermont 
village. The man who had it did not care 
for it and gave it to the discoverer. But when 
he returned to Boston he refused to let my 
friend have the precious copy for either love 
ormoney! Soshesaid: ‘‘ Well, if you won’t 
let me have the one issue needed to complete 
my set, I will give you all mine to complete 
yours, but on one condition—that you give 
me a writing that if you die before I do, the 
four volumes, complete, be returned to me.’’ 
This stipulation was signed, and they are both 
alive. 

‘“The Quest of Happiness ’’ is the taking 
title of Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s posthumous 
volume he was engaged on not more than 
two hours before his lamented death. In his 
preface he says: ‘‘I have no belief in any 
perfect or ideal happiness in the world of 
reality, and as my philosophy of the subject 
is founded exclusively on observation, I am 
strictly limited to human experience as it is 
known to us directly or indirectly. At the 
same time I have no confidence in the dura- 
tion of such happiness as we may actually 
possess. I see plainly that it may be destroyed 
at any time by causes over which we have no 
control, and therefore that it is not to be 
counted upon, even for a day. There 
are great differences in the degrees of happi- 
ness, but the best of itis imperfect and the 
most durable belongs to us only for the mo- 
ment of fruition.’’ 

But Mr. Hamerton is no pessimist, after 
the ‘style of Leopardi. ‘‘I know,’’ he goes 
on to say, ‘‘I know by my own experience, 
and by the experience of many others, that 
the provision for our happiness, even in this 
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world, is most abundant, and that we can 
generally enjoy it on two conditions, the first 
of which is that we learn to accept content- 
edly a sort of felicity that does not correspond 
with our ideal notions of what ought to be, 
and the second, that we make the best of the 
present without requiring of it that it shall be 
the future also.’ 

Consequently Mr. Hamerton believes (or 
believed) in the wisdom of the search after 
happiness. ‘‘ As for our success in this pur- 
suit,’’ he says, ‘‘ I should say that it is consid- 
erable, but incomplete ; that the happiness we 
attain, though it is not the ideal, is still worth, 
and more than worth, the trouble and pains we 
take for its acquisition ; that if we do not get 
all the happiness we had counted upon, we 
get very much that we have never deserved 
and that has never entered into our calcula- 
tions ; and, finally, that owing to certain pecu- 
liarities of our nature there are good reasons 
fur believing that complete felicity, supposing 
it to be possible, would be unsuitable for us, 
and is therefore undesirable. This is not easy 
to express, as it seems a contradiction to say 
that a completely happy man would be less 
happy than he whose happiness is incomplete ; 
but it is one of those cases in which a part 
may be greater than the whole.’’ In other 
words, as he afterwards expresses it, ‘‘ Enough 
is better for us than a feast.’’ He believes 
that there are too many terrible things in life 
for us to be satisfied with the placid satisfac- 
tions of optimism. ‘‘ It is better for a grown 
man to have a strong brain and a pitiful heart 
than to keep, in his maturity, the ignorant 
happiness of a child.’’ 

Mr. Hamerton’s book, though chiefly ad- 
dressed, one would say, to the middle-aged 
and reflective, at least he says it will be mostly 
read by that class, is eminently wise and sane. 
It is delightfully well-bred, with a touch of 
cynicism that is amusing, with a sympathy 
also, that is fascinating. One paragraph in it 
contains enough wit and wisdom (if taken) to 
leaven the whole Scotch nature. It is a 
thoroughly moral book and so calm and philo- 
sophical that it acts like a tonic. 

Laughter is also said to be a tonic, and so 
Miss Caroline Ticknor’s ‘‘ Miss Belladonna,’’ 
may be safely recommended for anyone who 
desires to grow fat. What effect it would 
have on obesity I cannot tell. It is a series 
of lively reminiscences, mostly of family hap- 
penings chronicled by a young girl who bears 
that name, while her sisters are named 
Chamomilla and Ipecacuanha, easily shortened 
into Anna and Millie. ‘The brother’s name is 
Mercurius. ‘They are homeopathic children, 
and of course, they don’t like their names. 
Bella says: 
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‘* When we grow up and get married, we are going 
to change our first names as well as our last ones, and 
are going to be called just whatever we like. 

If I ever have any children, I shall let them name 
themselves, and then it will be their own fault if they 
don't get what-they like. Parents can’t make their 
children ‘‘ beHave ’’ after they are of age, and I don’t 
see why they should have a right to fasten a name 
onto them for the whole of their lives. I think that 
it is taking too much upon themselves for any people 
to say what other people shall be called forever and 
ever, without consulting thei at all. 

I don’t think that one first name is enough to last 
a person a whole lifetime, anyway. For instance, a 
little girl could be called Polly or Dolly or Susie until 
she grew up, then she might be Rose or Madeline or 
Violet until she was twenty-five or thirty, and after 
that she could be Charlotte or Katherine or Elizabeth 
(which names sound more quiet and settled down). 
And when she got to be an old lady, she could be 
Mehitable or Bathsheba or—but it really wouldn’t 
matter much what she was called at that age, for there 
would be so few people left to call her by her first 
name then. 

It doesn’t make much difference what people are 

called when they are sixty or seventy, for they have 
grown used to everything by that time, and are not 
much interested in anything but the welfare of their 
souls and what they have to eat.” 

Poor Miss Belladonna cannot see why we 
are more apt to inherit unpleasant things than 
nice ones. She declares that if she were 
making people she should try to start them 
out as well as she could at the beginning. 
There is Mercurius, she says, who inherits his 
father’s hay-fever and not his amiable disposi- 
tion. But on the whole, she comes to the 
conclusion that it is just as well, for if we 
inherited all the good traits from both our 
parents, we should grow too perfect, ‘‘ and it 
would be rather hard to respect our parents 
when we knew we were so much ahead of 
them.’’ Miss Belladonna relates some amus- 
ing exploits perpetrated by herself and her 
brother and sisters. There is no little phil- 
osophy mingled with these spicy details. She 
says: ‘‘ There are two kinds of nice people in 
the world—the people who are nice to you 
when you deserve it and the people who are 
nice to you when you don’t deserve it; and 
the first kind aren’t ‘in it’ with the second, 
at all.’’ Speaking of the various Revolution- 
ary Societies, she says: 

‘* Some of the nicest people have a hard time find- 
ing any ancestors who fought, although Aunt Delia 
says they generally come across some one if they 
hunt long enough. She says that it is strange that 
many of the people who are not nice themselves 
have such a lot of splendid ancestors, while others 
whose names might help on the welfare of the coun- 
try so much can’t find even a single ‘‘ private’’ in 
their family trees. Old Miss Jones, who makes over 
our outgrown dresses, is descended from three 
Generals; but of course they couldn’t have her in 
Aunt Delia’s society. 

I'm glad that I belong to a patriotic family, and 
when I grow up I am going to start a society myself. 
And I shan’t:have anybody in it: who isn’t nice to me 
or rich and handsome, and hasn’t at least one great- 
great-grandmother painted by an expensive artist.’’ 
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Shrewdness in touching with satiric humor 
on the petty foibles of humanity, especially as 
displayed in family relationships, is the distinc- 
tive character of Miss Ticknor’s book. In it 
she adds one more convincing proof to the 
multitudes already accumulated to refute Mr. 
John Kendrick Bangs’s allegation that woman 
has no wit. Miss Ticknor has been spending 
the summer at Orris Island. 

A couple of years ago Miss Gertrude Smith 
published a book, the sumptuous get-up of 
which only seemed to accentuate the assurdity 
of its style. Nevertheless the ‘‘ Arabella and 
Araminta’’ stories, with their worse than 
decadent Maeterlinckish repetitions, had a 
basis of philosophic truth and naturalness. It 
was evident that the author understood chil- 
dren. She has now written a charming little 
volume with the alliterative title, ‘‘ Ten Little 
Comedies; Tales of the Troubles of Ten 
Little Girls whose Tears were Turned into 
Smiles.’’ The sub-titles are as follows: ‘‘An 
Imaginative Little Girl,’’ ‘‘ Marguerite’s Little 
Sister,’’ ‘‘ Betty Sparrow’s First White Dress,”’ 
‘* A Homesick Story,’’ ‘‘The Green Tin 
Button-Box,’’ ‘‘ The Little Taylors Alone,’’ 
‘* An Intercession of Nature,’’ ‘‘ An Unfortu- 
nate Little Methodist,’’ ‘‘ First Maid of 
Honor,’’ ‘‘ A Truant Friend.’’ 

A curious feature about the stories is that, 
whereas the children are amazingly natural 
and altogether charming, the grown women, 
with few exceptions, especially the mothers, 
are tyrannical, unjust, and spasmodically 
capricious: the men are more normal; but 
the dear delightful children atone for all their 
parents’ shortcomings. This book is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Company. ‘They 
also publish Mr. E. H. Garrett’s new book, 
which is the account in text and cut of a 
bicycle ride along the coast of the North 
Shore. He thus speaks of literary Nahant— 
Nahant being an Indian name, meaning the 
twins : 

‘* Amongst the discoverers of Nahant as a summer 
resort were scholarly men of genius, who found com- 
panionship and help in the presence of 

‘The grand majestic symphonies of ocean.’ 

‘‘Unhappily, the houses in which these famous 
men lived and labored have been destroyed or ver 
much altered. Prescott worked here at his ‘ Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,’ his ‘Conquest of Mexico,’ and 
his ‘Philip the Second.’ His house overlooked 
Swallow’s Cave, and has been much changed. Motley 
began his ‘ Dutch Republic’ in Mrs. Hannah Hood’s 
cottage, which stood in a corner of what is now the 
George Upham estate, opposite Whitney’s Hotel. 
When it was torn down it was the oldest house on 
Nahant. Mrs. Annie Johnson, the Nahant poet, re- 
members well when Longfellow boarded with her 


father, Jonathan Johnson. There he wrote a part of 
‘‘ Hiawatha.’’ The house was on the Main Street; a 


few years ago it was sold by auction, moved, and 
entirely remodeled. Longfellow also boarded with 
Mrs. Hannah Hood, and later bought the Wetmore 
place, and lived there many years. 


Latterly, the 


News 


house was known as the Longfellow cottage; it was 
burned May 18, 1896. Professor Agassiz had also a 
summer home here. 

‘‘Just around the corner of Cliff Street, on Willow 
Road,’’ he continues, ‘‘ stood the Longfellow cottage. 
It was French roofed, and had sightly verandas. A 
large window in the roof lighted the studio of the 
poet’s artist son. At the back, it overlooked all 
Boston Harbor. Here the poet lived and wrote in 
sight and hearing of the sea. 


‘*Ah! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the sea! 
All the old romantic legends, 
All my dreams, come back to me.’’ 

On the title-page a map of Essex County in 
medizval style, displaying the head of Eurus 
puffing Boston's epidemic east wind at the 
coast, a vivid effigy of the famous Nahant sea- 
serpent, and at the same time a modern 
steamship typifies the ‘‘ many little picturings, 
authentic or fanciful,’? which Mr. Garrett has 
adorned his book withal. 

It looks as if there might be what is vul- 
garly called a boom in Polish literature. Mr. 
Jeremiah Curtin has gone to Poland this sum- 
mer to meet Sienkiewicz for the first time; he 
promises a new novel by that brilliant and 
prolific author. Miss Hapgood expects to 
have ready for T. Y. Crowell and Company her 
translation of ‘‘ Demoiselle Micia,’’ by Panna 
Margarita Poradowska, while another trans- 
lator, whose name is as yet undivulged, is an- 
ticipating great success with ‘‘ The Pharaoh,” 
by Boleslaw Prus, otherwise known as Alex- 
ander Glowacki. The Russians have a pro- 
verb, ‘‘One in a field does not make an 
army !’’ 

The author of ‘* Free to Serve,’’ a tale of 
colonial New York, is Mr. E. Rayner, a Cam- 
bridge graduate who has won high honors in 
mathemetics. The cover design is by Mr. 
Maxfield Parrish, who in his signature invari- 
ably describes a P that is the envy of chiro- 
graphists. The title of Mr. John Vance 
Cheney’s new volume of poems is to be ‘‘ Out 
of the Silence.’’ Copeland and Day, who have 
these books in preparation, also are to publish 
‘* Vivette ; or, the Romance Association,’’ by 
Mr. Gilette Burgess, who published a part of 
it in Zhe Lark. Itis likely that Mr. Burgess 
may live in Boston: he has been at Falmouth 
Heights this summer. In their volume of 
‘‘New England Tales,’’ Copeland and Day 
will have ‘‘ Middle Way, the Tale of a New 
England Patch,’’ by Mrs. Kate Whiting. Mrs. 
Whiting is the young wife of a South Fram- 
jngham physician. 


’ 


=Laird and Lee announce the immediate 
publication of ‘‘ Hermann the Magician: His 
Life ; His Secrets,’’ by H. J. Burlingame, and 
‘‘ Hours with the Ghosts; or, Nineteenth 
Century Witchcraft,’’ by H. R. Evans. 
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BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


‘‘WIugh Wynne,’’ by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
reaches readers in book form after an appear- 
ance in the Century, whose reception has 
decided its position. The lack of relief and 
the want of contrast in American life renders 
the historical novel difficult. Every painter 
knows that a broad landscape, what people 
call a ‘‘ view,’’ however beautiful and attrac- 
tiye, is not paintable. Nearly two hundred and 
fifty years of trial have settled this in paint and 
canvas, and it is equally true of pen, ink 
and paper that the broader movements of 
national life do not lend themselves to the 
novel. Its eddies do and with astute literary 
skill Dr. Mitchell has selected the Free 
Quaker eddy as the field for his romance, 
by all odds the most successful attempt 
in our literature to reflect history in a 
novel which sees history and character 
from its nobler and more elevated aspect. 
This is the essence and aim of the historical 
romance. Small flaws can always be picked 
in a work of thisorder. The only people who 
are surprised at inaccuracy are the people who 
have never tried being accurate. The accuracy 
of atmosphere is worth a thousand times the 
accuracy of incident. But this young Friend 
in that hot, free and luxurious life which 
blossomed in Philadelphia, for a brief space 
before the Revolution lives and all about him 
live. The romance and reality have been so 
deftly woven that no seam shows. I foresee 
that for long to come, the young of our land 
will feed on this brilliant picture, learn here 
their history, realize its nobler truths and 
understand that the great democratic move- 
ment of which we are a part, at its best, blends 
the knightly ideals of the past with the uni- 


versal opportunity of the present. 


* 
* *® 


‘‘The Chances of Death and Other Studies 
in Evolution’’ is an unhappy title. It tells 
nothing. Professor Karl Pearson, the author, 
is a mathematician, holding a chair in the 
University of London, who has come to be 
recognized as one of the most original of cur- 
rent thinkers. He has no illusions. His 
knowledge is wide. His industry is great. 
He is a mathematician. The last will be un- 
derestimated by those who do not understand 
what the modern mathematician must be in 
analysis or in construction. These two volumes 
hold diverse material. The first is evenly 
divided between the application of the mathe- 
matical theory of chances to the doctrine of 
€volution, itself having some theory of chance 





* etc.) makes visible to us all. 


as its necessary basis. This clears the air 
as the wind the sky of clouds. It is an in- 
tellectual bracer and forces you to see things 
as they are, and not as Mr. Kidd puts them. 
The second half of the first volume deals ina 
group of essays with the current tendency, 
particularly in England to accept the view 
that scientific inquiry is near its limits. 
Neither divisions of this volume gives a hint 
of the second half of which sheds luminous 
light on the survival of matriarchy in witch- 
craft, folk-tales and words, while the other 
takes the German miracle-play as a vehicle for 
sketching the development of Western 
Christianity andits ideals. The mathematics 
of evolution is very hard reading, the attack 
on the scientific reactionary is stimulating, 
and the last volume is by odds the most 
instructive of the two. The general reader 
will not care much for Professor Karl Pearson, 
but no one who wants to think can neglect 
him. 
x" 

Mr. Hall Caine takes himself and his work 
very seriously of which complaint is made. 
He numbers his readers by tens of thousands. 
Many of them take his novels seriously. To 
them he is a moral teacher. There are things 
to make any man serious. To ignore the moral 
influence of his work with a large stratum of 
English readers would be a critical blunder. 
But a serious purpose will not save a man 
from an error in literary art. No good pur- 
pose helps a man to shoot straight, if he has 
poor aim. Mr Hall Caine’s literary art en- 
ables him to give detachment to his characters. 
They stand out alone and solitary, wrestling 
with primal passions. For the waste and soli- 
tary places of the earth this treatment is pre- 
cisely suited. In ‘‘ The Christian,’’ Mr. Hall 
Caine has applied it to life in a great city and 
the working of a complex civilization. His 
hero, John Storm, is fey with yearning to lift the 
great mass of sin and pain which the transpa- 
rency of modern life (work of the newspapers 
Some it dulls. 
Someitmaddens. Someitdrivestowork. Over 
against this, is put a woman to whom the 
endless charm of a great city brings the high 
gratification of sense. This soul-problem ends 
in wreck which exasperates and irritates nearly 
every critic, because the gap between the 
author’s. moral concept and his settin;, of 
event, incident and accident yawns visibly. 
The jointure is ragged. Put these characters 
on moor. or island and they would appeal. 
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Put them in the city and they grate on all our 


sense of the fit. Yet the final note Mr. Hall 
Caine strikes remains true that the man who 
sets out to do good and_-raise a dead world toa 
sense of sin takes his life’in his hand, and 
though he worship in the temple will be cruci- 
fied at the gate. 
* 
* * 

‘‘Daniel and the Minor Prophets’’ is by 
odds the most useful and illuminating issue in 
‘‘The Modern Readers’ Bible.’’ The other 
fourteen volumes are valuable. They make 
Bible reading a different thing. But the 
‘* Minor Prophets ’’ are to the average reader 
an utter labyrinth. Yet nowhere else did 
Israel so express himself or more consciously 
assume his great role as the ethical teacher of 
mankind. As literature, nothing in the Old 
Testament is comparable to the best of the 
‘* Minor Prophets,’’ but the Second Isaiah, 
Job and parts of the Psalms, like the Korah 
guild-songs. Under Dr. Moulton’s leader- 
ship, the labyrinth has a clue. 

* 


* * 

The only two civilized nations not prepared 
for war and wilfully neglecting the prepara- 
tion which means safety, as General F. 
Maurice says in his ‘‘ National Defense,’’ are 
England and the United States. General 
Maurice is a son of Frederic Denison Maurice 
and there is in his words something of the 
father’s earnest effectiveness of statement. 
England has the greatest wealth at sea to de- 
fend and this country the greatest wealth on 
land, and neither are fully defended, though 
England is immeasurably the superior of the 
United States, which spends each year on 
pensions nearly twice the cost of the English 
navy and gets no defense in return. For four- 
teen years General Maurice has been writing 
on this question and this small book summa- 
rizes his preachment and the present condition 
of English national defense. No American 
can read it without a profound impression of 
the advance made by Great Britain in fighting 
efficiency and the advance which must be 
made by this country if it is to discuss inter- 
national differences on even terms. In fact, to 
the candid and thoughtful American, General 
Maurice’s book is a call to like national vigi- 
lance and preparation by its clear view of the 
past history of English defense, like ours now 
mere shreds and patches, it steps forward, its 
state now and its next needs, all ours, too. 

* 
* * 

Nothing so uniformly strikes the foreign 
observer of American life as the advance our 
women have made socially and intellectually 
with reference to the men. They make more 
of the opportunities of their mutual life and 
are clearer-sighted in doing it. This has been 


waiting for expression fand Miss Lilian Bell 


News 


has expressed it in ‘‘ From a Girl’s Point of 
View.’’ Lots of nice girls have thought all 
this. Miss Bell has said ‘it. She has written 
a coast-guide to the untraveled and unknown 
continent of. femininity in whose ports the 
masculine mariner seeks rest and shelter for a 
longer or shorter time on various errands, but 
of whose interior he really knows nothing. 
Miss Bell knows much, and her vivacious chirp 
carries a world of meaning to those who know ; 
but no mendo. ‘The women will read her 
book and ‘‘ remember and understand.”’ 

* 

* * 

A religion is an attempt to explain the 
universe by revelation, observation or inver- 
tion. ‘Theosophy tries the last. It explains 
by inventing a universe which does not exist. 
This invention has, however, had enough at- 
tention to make a succinct statement useful and 
‘*Modern Theosophy,’’ by Mr. Claude Falls 
Wright gives it. First published in 1892, 
this book narrates the laborious fiction which 
imposes on many, though for its oriental 
claims, mahatmas and all there is no shred of 
proof, truth or resemblance. 

* 
ad %* * 

‘* An Open-eyed Conspiracy’ is Mr. How- 
ells at his early best. No more social prob- 
lems, no more wearisome desire to set the 
world right, no prosing, a dear delicious 
American love-story at Saratoga; those 
admirable Americans, March and his wife as 
comment and chorus, humor and atmosphere 
blended, and all done with that penetrating 
skill known only to Mr. Howells. 

* 


* * 

‘*Mrs. Keith’s Crime’’ by Mrs. William 
Kingdon Clifford, just put in the dress it de- 
serves, was attacked bya host of critics who 
did not seem to see that only a mother and a 
woman knows what mother-love is. Where it 
exists in all its force other passions are pale 
by its consuming fires. How given the con- 
ditions, these fires burn outallelse, Mrs. Clifford 
has shown, once for all in this story of a 
mother, who loses her boy by scarlet fever and 
kills her little daughter, smitten by consump- 
tion, when she finds that her own life is 
doomed and that the little thing must live and 
linger without mother-care. But are English 
so hard to each other as their novelists make 
them ? 


* * 

The difficulty of selecting books for a par- 
ticular use in education no one knows who 
has not tried. In ‘‘ Roman and Medizval 
Art,’’ by Mr. William Harry Goodyear, an 
exact selection has been made for Chau- 
tauqua purposes. The difficulties of treat- 
ment are great. No one probably knows 
better than Mr. Goodyear, where’ they have 
not been met, but taken as a whole this 
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rapid survey knows its ground and maps it. 


The beginning is good, the chain is well-forged. 


and the selection of examples happy. Roman 
art inthe book ismore complete than medizval, 
but this is because it.is easier to handle an imita- 
tive product than an organic growth. Scale 
is lacking and this is a serious omission in 
education. Many of the half-tones are either 
worn or poorly prepared and printed and for 
neither is there excuse, as a large enough ex- 
penditure will always give good results. 
Scamping on school-book illustration is a 
crime. 


* 
* * 

Regret must be felt that the Chautauqua man- 
agement which can command works written 
to meet its precise purpose has not had a work 
on Roman life in the time of Pliny written for 
American readers, instead of translating M. 
Pellison’s chatty and graphic work full of per- 
petual comparisons with French instead of 
American life. The work is clear and reason- 
ably vivid, but the selection of illustrations do 
not sufficiently consider restorations in statues, 
there is no plan of the Roman home and no 
clear presentment of its small size so that the 
reader can understand for instance that a great 
lady like Julia, Augustus’ daughter, lived in a 
dwelling of three rooms, which could all be 
put on about a third the space of a city lot. 
There should, too, be for students, maps of 
Rome and the localities of Pliny’s letters. 

* 
* * 

No better subject could be selected for Chau- 
tauqua study than the improvement of social 
institutions. ‘This is the real text of Professor 
C. R. Henderson’s ‘‘ Social Spirit in America.’’ 
Untold good must be done by this frank, direct 
attention to the evils of society. Like all the 
college professors, Mr. Henderson believes in 
the State making people better and not people 
making the State better. The advance he pic- 
tures is the work of free competition, free 
contract and free individuals, and the rearguard 
is made up only of those who were just where 
they are and who where wholly unnoticed, un- 
pitied and unwept until the advance made their 
wants visible. Itis not their condition but they 
which need cure. To lessen mining accidents, 
Mr. Henderson advises a Chautauquan to ‘‘ask 
a labor leader to tell him the present require- 
ments,’’ for safety in his own State, and write 
to his Representative urging a new law. In all 
justice, why not also ask a mine owner and 
learn how large a share of accidents—and the 
larger share are due to the carelessness of 
miners. Do “labor leaders’’ only know it 
all in Mr. Henderson’s academic opinion ? 
Independent of this bias, Mr. Henderson is 
both instructive and stimulating and the prac- 
tical good of the study he recommends and the 
books to which he refers readers must be wide- 
spread. 
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Baron Pierre de Coubertin is fitted by family 
which connects him with the past, by the ob- 
servation which he has made here and in Eng- 
land and by an active share in French athletic 
organization, part of the renaissance of «the 
new earnest and serious France, to write of 
‘““The Evolution of France under the 
Republic.’’ He dodges the nameless atroci- 
ties with which the commune was suppressed, 
a page as black as any in history; but he is 
sympathetic, full of such information as exists 
in regard to a period before archives are opened, 
and he understands that the recent history of 
France is not a series of events, but the moral, 
mental and, now just beginning, the physical 
transformation of a great people by liberty and 
equality. To this prodigious and encouraging 
change most Americans are opaque and this 
weighty volume is almost its first intelligent 
statement. 

Pa : 

Reaction is bringing forth other fruit in 
Germany and the historian of the new German 
Empire, Heinrich Von Sybel found his access 
to State documents from 1866 to 1870 cut off 
contrary to law and regulation. He has, 
however, persevered and the sixth volume of 
his great work reviews the gathering thunder- 
cloud which broke on France. The scale of 
narrative is too minute and the pages too 
long and too dull for any but professional 
readers. ‘They will find here the best history 
extant of the region, as far as it is possible to 
write history in a land where daily criminal 
prosecutions fetter the tongue. 

* 
%* *& 

“Voices ot Doubt and Trust’’ is an 
anthology of the spirit in the modern sense 
which Matthew Arnold made familiar. It 
groups many utterances of those who doubt 
that they may believe and of those who be- 
lieve though they doubt. The taste which 
has guided selection is catholic and the criti- 
cism not keen or searching; but even the 
lesser poets echo the dominant note and the 
least of them is sincere and will aid the sincere. 

* 
* * 

Professor W. M. Ramsay is a Scotchman 
under forty who has done more to make Asia 
Minor known than all his predecessors put to- 
gether. In his many journeys after inscrip- 
tions and in clearing up the ancient geography 
of the region he has learned its present inhabi- 
tants. His book, ‘‘ Impressions of Turkey,’’ 
is not the usual traveler’s book of where he 
slept, what he had to eat and who he met. It 
is a penetratinganalysis of the social stratain a 
land where for three thousand years successive 
waves of conquest and migration have swept 
over the land. The chapter on our mission- 
aries is fairness and appreciation itself, and the 
entire book is alive with related information. 
Unless information is related it is worthless. 
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LONDON, September 6, 1897. 
The publication of ‘‘ The Christian’’ has been 


the sensation of the month. Instead of indit- 
ing columns of padding wherewith to fill up 
the pages of the newspapers during the ‘‘silly’’ 
season, the hack journalist has found metal 
more attractive in Mr. Hall Caine’s novel 
which they have ‘‘ cut up’’ right and left in 
the most slashing manner. Altogether the 
book has not received quite fair treatment. 
The last two books certainly came as a great 
disappointment to those who had read the 
story as far as it wentinserial form. Still 
the fact that it is considered worthy the expen- 
diture of so much good ink and paper goes to 
prove that it is a novel above the average, and 
it is selling as no other book has done this 
year. The first edition of fifty thousand copies 
was exhausted in a week, and a second of 
twenty thousand is now in the press. 


Gyp’s novel ‘‘ Bijou,’’ recently published 
in English by Hutchinson and Company, is 
one of the best things she has yet written, em- 
bodying an extremely clever character sketch 
of a double-dyed ‘‘ minx,’’ who posed as a 
most artless and innocent young thing, a 
French edition of ‘‘the young person’’ in 
fact. ‘‘ Gyp,’’ who is the Comtesse de Martel, 
rejoices in the following extensive selection of 
proper names : ‘‘ Gabrielle Sybille Marie An- 
toinette de Riquetti de Mirabeau.’’ She is a 
grandniece of the great Mirabeau, and a very 
charming woman, devoted to athletics, unlike 
most daughters of France. 


When a man has secured a meed of popu- 
larity as an author some of his womankind 
generally endeavor to go and do likewise, and 


trust to the reflection of his fame to secure - 


them a hearing at any rate. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s sister wrote a passable novel a short 
time ago, and now Rider Haggard’s sister, the 
Baroness d’Anethau, is’ going to follow suit. 
It is to be a story of diplomatic life in Brazil 
and Chapman and Company will publish it at 
the end of September. Baron d’Anethau is 
now Belgian Minister atthe Court of the Em- 
peror of Japan, but his wife collected the 
material for her novel when she resided with 
him at Brazil where he was accredited to the 
Court of the late Emperor. 


It is anticipated that the whole ot the issue 
of the new edition de luxe of Rudyard Kip- 


ling’s works that Macmillan and Company 
have in hand will be taken up before the first 
volume leaves the press. The edition will 
consist of twelve monthly volumes, which 
commence issue on September 28th, and will 
be sold at ten shillings and sixpence net per 
volume, by sets only. Onethousand and fifty 
copies only will be printed on specially manu- 
factured paper. 


Mr. Clive Bigham’s ‘‘ Ride Through West- 
ern Asia,’’ recently published by Macmillan 
must be written down as a success. The first 
edition was sold out almost immediately and a 
second is now nearly ready. 


W. W. Jacob’s delightfully humorous story 
‘‘The Captain's Wooing,’’ now running seri- 
ally in the Windsor Magazine, will eventually 
be published in book form by Messrs. Pearson. 
Mr. Jacobs isa modest and most unassuming 
young fellow, one of the many who have grad- 
uated from the commercial desk to the literary 
table. I believe Jerome K. Jerome is entitled 
to the honor of having originally ‘‘discovered ’’ 
him. 

One of G. B. Burgin’s slight, but clever and 
essentially pleasant little stories, entitled 
‘* Fortunes Footballs,’’ has just been pub- 
lished by Pearson's. It is one of the first 
volumes that has been issued by the new firm 
of book-publishers. They intend to bring 
out novels at popular prices, and this, well 
printed on good paper and strongiy bound in 
blue art linen, quite holds its own, matter and 
all, with the average novel published at six 
shillings, while its price is only three shillings 
and sixpence. 


Richard le Gallienne is nothing if not versa- 
tile. It is a long step from ‘‘ The Golden 
Girl” to the ‘‘ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam,”’ 
of which he has just produced a version (pub- 
lished by Grant Richards) and now he has 
completed a book with the singular title ‘‘ If 
I Were God.’’ Concerning the ‘‘ Rubaiyat ’’ it 
is described on the title page as ‘‘a paraphrase 
of the poem, done from several translations,’’ 
and Mr. le Gallienne remarks in the preface that 
he does not enter into rivalry with Fitzgerald. 
Of course he doesn’t, for Mr. Fitzgerald was a 
Persian scholar, and le Gallienne is not; 
nevertheless the latter appears to have drawn 
a good deal of his inspiration from the former. 
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Mr. Grant Allen is going to give us very 
shortly some of his best work which:is not to 
be mentioned in the same day with his later 


and meretricious novels. It is an inquiry into 
the origin of religions, and is entitled ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the Idea of God.’’ The book is 
the result of many years of thought and in- 
corporates several articles on this theme that 
have appeared from time to time in various 
magazines. Mr. Grant Richards willbe the 
publisher. 


An interesting collection of autograph pre- 
sentation copies of Stevenson’s works was ex- 
hibited for sale the other day at Mr. W. T. 
Spencer’s shop in Oxford Street. They were 
originally given by the author to his nurse, 
Miss Alison Cunningham, and six out of the 
nine volumes bear an inscription ‘‘ Alison 
Cunningham, from her boy,’’ or ‘‘from her 
laddie.’’ In one this touching little message 
is written ‘‘ My dear Canning, if you had not 
taken so much trouble with me all the years 
of my childhood this little book would never 
have been written. Many a long night you 
sat up with me when I was ill. I wish I could 
hope by way of return, to amuse a single even- 
ing for you with my little book! But what- 
ever you may think of it, I know you will 
continue to think kindly of THE AuUTHOR.”’ 

Mr. Spencer wants seventy-five pounds for 
the lot, and it is hoped they will be purchased 
for presentation in a public library or museum. 


Mr. Quiller Couch has received a good many 
compliments on the first instalment of his con- 
tinuation of Stevenson’s unfinished story ‘‘ St. 
Ives’’ in the Pall Mall. 


Mr. A. W. Mason of ‘‘ Morrice Buckler ’’ 
fame has betaken himself to the remote Scilly 
Isles, off the coast of Cornwall, and is there 
hard at work on a new novel which Macmil- 
lan’s will publish in fulness of time. 


Mr. Murray announces his intention of be- 
ginning this autumn his issue of the new and 
important edition of Byron’s works, which he 
has had in hand for so long. The editor is 
Lord Lovelace, who has been assiduously 
assisted by Mr. Murray and Mr. Prothero. 
The illustrations will include a portrait of 
Mary Chaworth, Byron’s first sweetheart, 
probably the only woman he ever reallv loved. 


Poor Mr. Zangwill has met with a sad, 
though not irretrievable mishap. Two days 
ago he lost the manuscript of a chapter of his 
new book ‘‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto,’’ some- 
where in the streets, in Regent Street he 
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thinks, and ‘so far nothing has been heard of 
it. It consisted of nine thousand words, and 
represented a month’s hard work, for this 
author is superlatively conscientious, and 
writes slowly and carefully. After all he is 
not as badly off as Carlyle was when a great 
portion of the manuscript of his ‘‘ French 
Revolution ’’ was used by a careless housemaid 
to light the fire. 


There seems every probability of excellent 
business for the autumn season, and the read- 
ing public will be able to regale themselves 
with plenty of fiction—of a sort, at any rate. 
Skeffington’s announce a new Australian novel 
‘* Sheilah McLeod ’’ by Guy Boothby the in- 
defatigable, also a romance of the Riel rebel- 
lion in Canada, entitled ‘‘ Menotah’’ by Ernest 
G. Henham—a new name to me—and an 
Indian. story by Major Greenhome. 


A most interesting memoir of the Emperor 
Nicholas I., of Russia, in Crimean days and 
after, irreverently known as ‘‘Old Nick ’”’ here 
has recently been published by the Russian 
Historical Society. It was written by Baron 
Kouf as long ago as 1857, by order of the 
martyr-czar Alexander II., and will appeal 
specially to the philosophic reader, who loves 
to trace the cause of effect in the personal 
characteristics of the men who make history. 

The books that are selling best at the 
moment are ‘‘The Christian,’’ ‘‘A Ride 
Through Western Asia,’’ ‘‘ With the Turkish 
Army in Thessaly,’’ (the two last-named by 
Clive Bigham, Richard Harding Davis’ ‘‘ Sol- 
diers of Fortune,’’ and ‘‘ Nippur,’’ by J. P. 
Peters. Ascor. 





A Little Bird. 


A little bird in a tree 
Made one—a man and maiden three. 
’Twas not by chance that they had met ! 
‘* None see,’’ they said ; one can forget 
A little bird. 


A long hot road, a strip of grass, 

’Twould tempt the Fates to let it pass ! 

Two people linger in the walk ; 

There’s only one to hear them talk, 
A little bird. 


Long shadows stretched across the sky, 
Two people parted with a sigh, 
But there was no one there to see ! 
How do I know? and who told me? 
A little bird. 
R. C. 


E. 
From ‘‘With Pipe and Book ”’ 
A Collection of College Verse, 
chosen by Joseph Le Roy Harrison. 
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New York, September 10, 1897. 
Of the books announced last month to appear 
in October it will be remembered that one of 
the most important was Mrs. Burnett’s story 
‘* His Grace of Osmond.’’ It is now probable 
that the publication of this novel will be post- 
poned until November. A great bulk of the 
volume is in the hands of the Scribners but 
Mrs. Burnett is still engaged in writing it, and 
the date of its conclusion is very doubtful. 
For readers who have read ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality ’’ there will be an unique interest in 
this new book, which tells the same story as 
‘‘“The Lady of Quality’’ did, but tells it 
from a man’s point of view. 

Mr. Herbert E. Hamblen, the engineer 
author, whose book of adventure, ‘‘On Many 
Seas,’’ created such a stir last year, has a new 
book in press with the Macmillans, of a some- 
what similar character. It will be entitled 
‘<’The General Manager’s Story ; or, Old Time 
Reminiscences of Railroading in the United 
States.’’ Mr. Hamblen, who is about fifty 
years of age, has led a remarkable life of rov- 
ing adventure on seaand on land. His remi- 
niscences of sea life were embodied in his 
former book. His forth-coming book will 
record his reminiscences of adventure on /and, 
especially as a railroad engineer. It covers a 
period of fifteen years’ life* and experience, 
including service on the West Shore Railroad, 
both as engineer and as employe in the car 
yards, and_ service on the elevated rail- 
roads of New York. Mr. Hamblen is now 
assistant engineer of the New York Water 
Works, and is employed at High Bridge. 
From this secure and exalted position he looks 
back upon an adventurous past with the eye 
of a philosopher and a humorist, and he tells 
his story with the vivid color and spicy flavor 
of a born raconteur. 

The Macmillans will also have ready in 
October a new book by Miss A. M. Fielde, 
author of ‘‘ A Corner of Cathay.’’ It will 
be entitled ‘‘ A Political Primer for New York 
State and City,’’ and is issued most appropri- 
ately just now in connection with the beginning 
of the Greater New York. Miss Fielde has 
had frequent occasion during the past two or 
three years to instruct classes of women study- 
ing the political questions, and she has pre- 
pared this book in the light of her experience, 
and in order to impart some of the same 
instruction to a larger audience. It will be 
published in a size for the pocket, with flexi- 
ble covers, and will contain maps. 

In the field of history the Macmillans have 
ready a book by Arthur Hassell, of Oxford 





‘* The 


editor of 
Periods of the European History Series.’’ 
The title is ‘‘A Hand-book of European 


University, and general 


” 


History,’’ and it is made up somewhat after 
the plan of Nichol’s ‘‘ Historical Tables,’’ or 
the ‘‘ Chronological Outlines of Literature,’ 
by Rylandand Whitcomb. Parallel columns 
show what events of importance were taking 
place in different countries at or about the 
same time. Germany, Eastern and Southern 
Europe, England and France are the divisions 
under which the entries are made. The book 
cannot fail to be of value, in preventing some 
of the misconceptions which arise from the 
too common practice of reading the history of 
each nation by itself with only occasional 
reference to what is going on in other countries 
during the sametime. Following these com- 
parative tables are a few tables of geneal- 
ogies, lists of Sovereigns, etc. 

Another book of historical interest will be 
‘* Historic New York,’’ to be issued in October 
by the Putnams. It will comprise the twelve 
papers of the ‘‘ Half Moon Series,’’ edited 
by Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice Carrington 
Royce, and Ruth Putnam. It will be fully 
and richly illustrated from rare plates that 
afford glimpses of New York in the olden 
time. It will have a curious interest to 
those who know the city only in its modern 
life. The Putmans will also issue shortly the 
second and concluding volume of Professor 
Moses Colt Tyler’s ‘‘ Literary History of the 
American Revolution.’’ The volume willcon- 
tain an exhaustive index, and also a very full 
bibliography, which should prove of special 
value to the student of the Revolutionary 
period. The index has been framed after the 
plan advocated by the Literary Journal, and 
itis expected by the publishers that it will be 
accepted as a model of its kind. 

For the holidays the Putnams will issue a 
special edition of Washington Irving’s ‘‘ As- 
toria.’’ It will be called ‘‘ The Tacoma Edi- 
tion,’’ and will be uniform in style with the 
previous holiday editions of Irving. The 
edition is printed from entirely new plates, and 
is by far the most sumptuous presentation of 
‘* Astoria ’’ ever issued. It is embellished with 
borders printed in colors, especially designed 
by Margaret Armstrong. The photogravure 
illustrations have been especially prepared by 
well-known artists, R. F. Zogbaum, F. S. 
Church, C. H. Eaton, J. C. Beard, and others. 
The work will consist of two volumes octavo, 
and will be richly bound. 

For the children the Putnams will have 
‘«’The Cruikshank Fairy Book.’’ This is a 
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tasteful reproduction of four famous stories for 
those in the nursery, and indeed, for many 
to whom the nursery has become a dim delight- 
ful memory of long winter evenings when life 
and playtime were synonyms. ‘‘ Puss in 
Boots,’’ ‘‘ Hop o’ my Thumb,’’ ‘‘ Jack and the 
Bean Stalk,’’ and ‘‘Cinderella’’ are stories 
for the young of all ages. The book is illus- 
trated by reproductionsof the famous drawings 
from the hand of George Cruikshank. 

An oddly pleasing title for an oddly pleas- 
ing book is Robert Herrick’s, ‘‘ Literary Love 
Letters ’’ which the Scribners will have ready 
shortly. Mr. Herrick, the author of ‘‘ The 
Man Who Wins’’ and a number of other 
stories, is a 
Professor in [Frou 
Chicago Uni- va cea Ne 
versity, and | Pegs i eae 
is one of the ay NE PEE 
most delight- 
ful and origi- 
nal of the 
writers that 
pursue their 
craft as a fine 
art. His sto- 
ries have al- 
ready won 
distinction for 
their admira- 
ble literary 
quality, and 
their vivid 
presentation 
of the subtler 
phases of 
human char- 
acter. The 
same publish- 
ers will also 
issue shortly 
a new story 
by C. F. Lum- 
mis, the well- 
known Cali 
fornian writer. 
Mr. Lummis’s new book is entitled ‘‘ The 
King of the Broncos’’ and is a collection of 
stories of life and adventure in New Mexico, 
full of the remarkable color peculiar to that 
region, so rich in adventurous interest—a 
region, which Mr. Lummis has made especially 
his own. 

Several years ago Miss Jeanette L. Gilder, 
editor of the Critic, wrote and published 
anonymously a novelof New York life. This 
story is now to be republished by the Scribners 
under the title of ‘‘Taken by Siege.’’ It is 
a love story and its scenes and incidents are 
drawn from a phase of life very familiar to the 
author. The events take place in New York 
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City. The hero is a young journalist and the 
heroine a young opera singer. The interest of 
the story centers in the old Academy of Music 
and a faithful picture is given of that good old 
temple of song in its golden age. The story 
is notable both for its romantic element and 
for its interesting and faithful studies of life 
and character in the newspaper world. The 
story was written by Miss Gilder rapidly in odd 
moments during her busy life, and the episodes 
were drawn from or suggested by real hap- 
penings that came within her immediate 
observation. This gives: to the ‘story an 
atmosphere of actuality that will impress the 
most casual reader while it will especially 





“THIS YERE’S THOUGHTFUL OF JACK.” ~Puge 56. 
From “‘ Wolfville.” 


attract the New Yorker by the glimpses it 
affords of city life in the old Academy days. 
The Scribners will publish in book form 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ St. Ives,’’ 
which has been running serially during the 
present year in McClure’s Magazine. This 
will about complete the set of Mr. Stevenson’s 
works issued by the Scribners. It will appear 
both in the ordinary library edition and in the 
special subscription ‘‘ Thistle Edition.’’ In 
connection with this last work of Mr. Steven- 
son’s it is interesting to read the following 
note by his friend Sidney Colvin: ‘‘ The letter 
containing the last reference was written in 
fatigue and discouragement and a few days 
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later—that is about six weeks before his death 
—Mr. Stevenson laid the story aside and 
turned in a last rally of his vital powers to 
‘Weir of Hermiston.’ The thirty chapters 
of ‘St. Ives,’ which he had written, brought 
the tale within sight of its conclusion, and the 
intended course of the remainder was known 
in outline to Mrs. Strong. The delicate task 
of supplying the missing chapters for the 
benefit of those readers who do not like a 
story to be left unfinished has been entrusted 
to Mr. Quiller-Couch, whose work begins at 
chapter thirty-one.’’ 

The artist, Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, publishes 
shortly a new book ‘rom the press of the 
Harpers under the title of ‘‘ All Hands; Pic- 
tures of Life in the United States Navy.’’ 
Mr. Zogbaum has been so much on shipboard 
and has made so many trips with the ‘* White 
Squadron ’’ that life on a man-of-war in port 
or in the open sea is as familiar to him as it is 
to an old salt. In ‘‘ All Hands’’ he intro- 
duces us to Sailor Jack; in one of the first 
pictures doing his ‘‘ wash ’’ preparatory to a 
cruise ; then follows various sketches of the 
different phases of sailor life showing its work 
and play. We have glimpses of the captain’s 
cabin; the ceremonious reception of an admiral ; 
the interior of a massive gun-turret ; prepara- 
tions for action and ramming ; in fact, all the 
probable evolutions incident to a sea-fight, 
including fore-quarters in action, clearing ship 
for action, etc., giving one all the details of 
naval life, which are substantially the same in 
peace as in war. 

A posthumous volume of essays by George 
William Curtis is in press with the Harpers. 
It will be entitled *‘ Ars Recte Vivendi,’’ and 
will be made up of essays written for the 
‘* Kasy Chair’ in Harper's Magazine. ‘The 
volume consists of a collection of articles hav- 
ing a distinct reference to certain faults of 
manner and habits of the average man as we 
see him. Written in a broad and generous 
spirit, the kindly criticisms bring conviction 
even to those who are most open to censure. 
Of these essays a distinguished college pro- 
fessor said that they so nearly cover the more 
vital questions of hygiene, courtesy, and 
morality that they might well be gathered into 
a volume entitled ‘‘ Ars Recte Vivendi.’’ The 
suggestion was followed by the publishers in 
both volume and title. 

Dr. James M. Buckley, the editor of the 
Christian Advocate, has in press with. the 
Harpers a two volume work entitled ‘‘ A His- 
tory of Methodism.’’ The object of this im- 
portant work is to distinguish Methodism from 
other forms of Christianity in the United 
States ; to trace its origin and follow its develop- 
ment and to perform these functions for the 
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different denominations into which, in the 
course of one hundred and thirty years, it has 
divided. Dr. Buckiey is a distinguished 
authority upon the subject, and his book an 
exhaustive history of the Methodist church in 
this country. The work is profusely illustrated 
with a large number of portraits and pictures 
of historical churches and houses. 

The most important holiday book of the 
Appletons will be ‘‘The History of Dancing 
from the Earliest Ages to our own Times,’’ by 
Gaston Vuillier. It will be asumptuous work 
illustrated with twenty-five full-page plates in 
photogravure, and over four hundred text 
illustrations reproducing many famous pic- 
tures, statues, drawings, and reliefs, by artists 
of all nationalities —in fact, the pictorial and 
statuesque presentation of the Art of Dancing 
by the great masters of all times has been 
drawn upon to illustrate the chronicle of a 
development as instructive as it is entertain- 
ing. It is a treasure of quaint information 
and artistic pleasure for those who wish to be 
amused as well as instructed. The researches 
of former historians have been brought to- 
gether in scholarly fashion and presented to 
the student in a coherent and systematic form. 
The history of dancing is traced from its dawn 
in Egypt throughout all its developments 
down to the present day, including the most 
modern phases of the art, such as the fashion- 
able skirt dancing of our time, and of its 
more noted exponents in London and Paris. 
Many interesting side-paths are explored in 
connection with the main theme, and sections 
of the work are devoted to the national dances 
of the various European countries, to the 
dances of the East, and to those of savage 
races. M. 


Good-Bye ! 


Good-bye! Good-bye! the saddest word 
That trembling lips e’er spake, 
And yet the noblest accent heard 
When said for duty’s sake. 
The angel that records the deeds 
Of sacrifice on high, 
Has written many a page that reads 
The simple word ‘‘ Good-bye !”’ 


And many a one whose steps are bound 
Where pleasant pastures lie, 
Sees not the happy fields around 
For all his thought’s ‘‘ Good-bye.”’ 
And many a heart that through distress 
Has learned to look awry, 
Is strengthened by the fond caress 
That clings to some ‘‘ Good-bye !”’ 
From ‘‘ Songs and Sonnets,’’ 
by Hurlbut Barbour. 
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CHICAGO, September 8, 1897. 
Chicago publishers, if one may judge from 
the length of their autumn lists, are evidently 
looking forward to a share of that prosperity 
which seems to have overtaken and surprised 
the American farmers. Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
and Company, have at least fifteen new books in 
course of active preparation, while Way and 
Williams, and Herbert S. Stone and Company 
are not far behind in point of number. Among 
those items that are to appear in Messrs. Mc- 
Clurg and Company’s list, and not previously 
mentioned in these notes, are the following: 
‘‘ Christianity, the World Religion,’’ by Rev. 
John Henry Barrows, who has but lately re- 
turned from his visit to India; ‘‘ A Group of 
French Critics,’’ by Mary Fisher ; ‘‘ The Story 
of Language,’’ by Charles Woodward Hutson, 
author of ‘‘ The Beginnings of Civilization ’’; 
‘‘With a Pessimist in Spain,’’ by Mary F. 
Nixon ; ‘‘ Stories from Italy,’’ by G. S. God- 
kin, a sister of the editor of the Post (New 

,York); ‘‘ The Lovers’ Shakespeare,’’ by 
Chloe Blakeman Jones ; ‘‘ Men in Epigram,’’ 
Frederick W. Morton, compiler; and ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan Sonnet-Cycles,’’ Vol. III, edited by 
Martha Foote Crow, and containing Michael 
Drayton’s ‘‘Idea,’’ Bartholomew Griffin’s 
‘* Fidessa,’’ and William Smith’s ‘‘ Chloris.’’ 
The fourth volume, completing the series, will 
appear later. 

Messrs. Way and Williams announce, among 
other books, a boy’s story by Sam T. Clover, 
editor of the Post (Chicago), entitled ‘‘ Paul 
Travers’ Adventures’’; a collection of stories 
of the South and West by Mary Jameson 
Judah, with the general title ‘‘ Down Our 
Way’’; ‘‘ Afloat on the Ohio,’’ by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety ; ‘‘ Mother Goose in Prose,’’ by L. Frank 
Baum, with illustrations by Maxfield Parrish ; 
‘‘ A Night in Acadie,’’ stories by Kate Chopin ; 
‘“The Choir Visible,”’ poems by Mrs. Mary M. 
Adams, who is the wife of the President of 
Wisconsin State University ; ‘‘ Muses Up to 
Date,’’ a collection of charming plays for chil- 
dren by Henrietta Dexter and R. M. Field; 
‘* A Book of Verses,’’. by Edgar J,ee Masters ; 
‘“ The Enchanted Burro,’’ by Charles F. Lum- 
mis, with illustrations ; ‘‘ The Teacup Club,’”’ 
by Eliza Armstrong; and ‘‘ Like a Gallant 
Lady,’’ a novel by Mrs. Kate M. Cleary, a 
sister of the late Edward J. McPhelim, whose 
dramatic criticisms for the Chicago 77ibune, 
entitled him, in Sir Henry Irving’s judgment, 
to rank next to Clement Scott. 

Messrs. H.S.Stoneand Company are to bring. 
out, among other books, ‘‘ Literary Statesmen 
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and Others,’’ Norman Hapgood’s collection of 
Essays ; Henry James’s startling novel, which 
has been running serially in 7he Chap-Book, 
‘“What Maisie Knew’’; ‘‘ The Vice of Fools,’’ 
anovel by Mr. Hobart Chatfield- Taylor; Mr. 
Horace Fletcher’s new book, ‘‘ Happiness ’’; 
and a new edition of ‘‘ Menticulture,’’ trans- 
ferred by the author to the present publishers. 
Eighteen thousand copies of Mr. Fletcher’s 
little book have been sold to date, and as he 
feels that he has now earned a long rest from 
his arduous literary labors, he proposes to 
start with his family for a year’s sojourn in 
the land of the Mikado. 

‘* The Miracles of Madame Saint Katherine 
of Fierbois, translated from the edition of 
the Abbé J J. Bourassé, Tours, 1858; by 
Andrew Lang.’’ This is a transcript of a 
portion of the title-page of a book of dainty 
proportions and delicate manufacture that has 
just made its appearance. A caption ona fly- 
leaf assures us that ‘‘ the title-page, the head- 
and tail-pieces, and the initials ’’ are the work 
of Selwyn Image; but the book is not the 
less interesting for the absence of the head- 
pieces. Such decorations as Mr. Image deigns 
to give us are distinctly in the medizeval man- 
ner. Mr. Lang intends this book as a com- 
panion to his version of ‘‘ Aucassin and Nico- 
lete,’’ and he has taken the precaution to 
copyright it in the United States. As in the 
case of ‘‘ Aucassin,’’ the Fierbois chronicle 
is equipped with a learned introduction by the 
translator. But thé book is not a companion 
to ‘‘ Aucassin’’ in the full sense of that term. 
It will hardly find favor with precisely the 
same readers, but it will appeal to all lovers 
and collectors of Mr. Lang’s books, to the 
student in psychical research, to the scholar 
and the amateur. ‘‘ We read in history for 
various reasons and to various ends,’’ says 
Mr. Lang. . ‘‘ Now we are allured by the tale 
of human adventure in the world, and the 
drama of the fortunes of nations; again we 
are attracted by some personality, as of Napo- 
leon, or Cortés, or Mary Stuart; or we try to 
interpret the present and the future by the 
past, and to learn the lesson which peoples, 
like individuals, can only be taught by actual 
experience, and then too late. But history 
has another charm, and the historic muse 
might be represented gazing in the mystic 
glass, which reflects all the changing aspects 
of common life that is no more, and the days 
that do not return.’’ We may find jewels, 
old raiment, ancient coffers, armor, swords at 
the museums, as Mr. Lang says, ‘‘ but fancy 
fails when she tries to restore the pictures of 
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the men and women to whom these were 
things of quotidian use and service. The 
traits, minute but essential, of the lost time 
escape us; to live an hour in old Athens or 
medizeval Paris would teach us far more than 
we can gain from chronicle, or from art. 
* * * We hear of princes and captains in 
the great wars, but we are seldom informed 
about the hinds who were plundered, and the 
common archers and men-at-arms who were 
food for the appetite of the sword. In search 
of lore which will complete our knowledge, 
and fill our picture of the past, we turn from 
the great chronicles, as now from those of 
Monstrelet, Chastelain, or Froissart, into such 
by-ways of the past as the little old French 
manuscript, which is here translated for the 
first time.’’ 

Mr. Lang’s ‘‘ Monk of Fife’’ had taken 
him into the ‘‘ by-ways’’ sacred to the memory 
of Jeanne d’Arc. To him the discovery of 
this ‘‘ little old French manuscript ’’ gave un- 
usual delight. Its humor pleasured his book- 
loving fancy. But his own ‘‘ Essay on Fierbois 
and the Maid’s connection with the shrine,’’ 
is so subtile in its humor as almost to over- 
shadow that of the ‘‘ Miracles.’”’ The book is 
one of those ‘‘ done for love ’’—not to be read 
to-day and then forgotten. The librarian of 
the El Paso public library may not care to 
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recommend its purchase to the trustees of his 
institution, but a copy must inevitably find its 
way into the British Museum. 

Mrs. Grace Duffie Boylan, whose name has 
been more or less familiar to readers of Chicago 
daily papers for years, is shortly to bring out 
a book of her fugitive stories and poems under 
the comprehensive title, ‘‘The Old House, 
and Other Poems and Sketches.’’ The volume 
will be published by Palmer and Company, 
and will include humorous dialect, poetry of 
sentiment and reflection, anecdotes, idyls, 
pastels, anda lot of pictures by the more promi- 
nent local newspaper artists. Two editions of 
the book are promised—one popular, the other 
limited. A frontispiece to the latter will be 
on Japan paper, and each copy will bear the 
author’s autograph and be offered for sale 
at $2.50, payable in advance. 

Messrs. Rand, McNally and Company have 
published a cheap edition of Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s ‘‘ Danesbury House,’’ with an intro- 
ductory preface bearing the autographs in fac- 
simile of Miss Frances E. Willard and Lady 
Somerset. 

With the departure of Miss Katharine 
Sharp from the Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the class in Library Study will be aban- 
doned at the Institute, but will be taken up 
by Miss Sharp at the State University, Cham- 

paign, in connection with her duties 
__4 as librarian of tbat institution. 

One who has lately visited Dr. 
| Gunsaulus at the Alma, Michigan, 
| Sanitarium brings the encouraging 
news that he is rapidly recovering his 
health and strength and will return 
to the city six weeks or two months 
hence prepared to assume the duties 

of his office at the Armour Institute. 
W. 


A Son of the Sea. 


I was born for deep-sea faring ; 
I was bred to put to sea ; 
Stories of my father’s daring 
Filled me at my mother’s knee. 


I was sired among the surges ; 

I was cubbed beside the foam ; 
All my heart is in its verges, 

And the sea wind is my home. 


All my boyhood, from far vernal 
Bourns of being, came to me 

Dream-like, plangent, and eternal 
Memories of the plunging sea. 


From ‘‘ Ballads of Lost Haven,”’ 
by Bliss Carman. 


From “ Wolfville.” 
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Theodore Roosevelt contributes to the Century 
an article worthy of special mention, entitled, 
‘The Roll of Honor o° the New York 
Police.’’ Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s serial, ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,’’ is brought to a conclu- 
sion, as is also Marion Manville Pope’s 
serial, ‘‘ Up the Matterhorn iri a Boat.’’ The 
Grant and Jeanne d’Arc series are also con- 
cluded. The Corbin Game Preserve is 
described in an article written by G. T. Ferris, 
entitled ‘‘ Wild Animals in a New England 
Game-Park.”’ 


Harper’s opens with the first instalment of 
‘‘Spanish John,’’ by William McLennan, a 
novel of adventure. The illustrations are by 
Myrbach and include the frontispiece of the 
number. ‘‘ The Strategic Features of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Carribean Sea,’’ is a 
discursive article of the advantages of Cuba’s 
location over the neighboring islands as a basis 
of protection to the United States. ‘‘ The 
Great Stone of Sardis,’’ a serial by Frank R. 
Stockton and John Fox’s serial, ‘‘The Ken- 
tuckians,’’ are brought to a close. 


The current issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
celebrates the close of the fortieth year of its 
existence. Important features of the number 
are as follows: ‘‘ Two Principles in American 
Literature,’’ by James Lane Allen ; ‘‘ Twenty- 
five Years’ Progress in Equatorial Africa,’’ by 
Henry M. Stanley ; ‘‘The Latest Discoveries 
Touching the History of the Universe,’’ by 
T. J. See. F. Hopkinson Smith, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Sarah Orne Jewett con- 
tribute to the fiction of the number. 


The Cosmopolitan is particularly strong in 
history, containing articles on ‘‘ Spanish Rule 
in the Philippines,’?’ by Dean C. Worcester 
and Frank S. Bourns; ‘‘ The Battlefield of 
Gettysburg,’’ by John B. McPherson; ‘‘ The 
Marquis de Lafayette and President Monroe,’’ 
by Murat Halstead; ‘‘A Romantic Wrong- 
Doer,’’ Aaron Burr, by Edgar Fawcett. Then 
Julian Hawthorne tells why England is not 
responsible for the depressed condition of her 
subjects in India. ‘The Cosmopolitan Univer- 
sity plan is further described; also an account 
of the success already attained, judging from 
the large enrollment. 


In Leslie’s Popular Monthly articles of 
practical interest deal with ‘‘ The Hawaiian 
Islands,’’ by George C. Johnson ; ‘¢ Salmon 
Fishing on the Columbia,’’ by Joseph William 
Collins; and ‘‘ The Sponge Industry of the 
Bahamas. * “©The Stanford University ’’ is 
described by O. L. Elliott. ‘‘ The Catspaw,’’ 


is a serial by Frederick R. Burton and an 
illustration of the story serves as frontispiece 
to the number. 


‘* Artists and Their Work,’’ with its beauti- 
ful illustrations, including frontispiece, opens 
Munsey’s. Among the celebrities mentioned in 
the ‘‘ Public Eye’’ corner, is James H. Eckels, 
comptroller of the currency, who contributes 
an article on ‘‘ Our Great Political Problem.’’ 
Bret Harte contributes to ‘‘ My Favorite Nov- 
elist’’ series and he says while ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo ’’ is his favorite novel, he has half a 
dozen favorite novelists. Columbia College, 
old and new, is the subject of an article by 
Charles Chapin Sargent. 


‘‘A Knight of Philadelphia’’ is the com- 
plete novel of Lippincott’s, the production of 
Joseph A. Altsheler, author of ‘‘ The Sun of 
Saratoga.’’ ‘The story is descriptive of mili- 
tary life during the Revolutionary war, and 
tells of the strategy made use of by two ven- 
turesome young provincials to gain admittance 
to the British ranks. A romance is inter- 
woven. ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of Athletic 
Pastimes ”’ is contributed by Agnes Carr Sage, 
and ‘‘ Some Literary Shrines of Manhattan,’’ 
by Theodore F. Wolfe. 


The following is a list of the contributions 
to the Pocket Magazine: ‘‘ An Old Song,’’ by 
Maxwell Gray; ‘‘ Mrs. Stormont’s Soirée 
Musicale,’’ by Frances Courtenay Baylor ; 
‘*’The Lake of the Air,’’ by Charles Kelsey 
Gaines ; ‘‘On the Rio Grande,’’ by Morgan 
Robertson ; ‘‘ The Surree at Mahon’s,’’ by 
Jane Barlow. 


‘* Lucifer ’’ is the subject of the frontispiece 
for Godey’s, a reproduction of a drawing by 
H. W. Phillips, and is followed by an extract 
from Milton's ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ entitled ‘‘ Lu- 
cifer.’’ An attractive feature is the depart- 
ment given to stage interests, and is entitled 
‘The Coming Dramatic Season,’’ by Beau- 
mont Fletcher. A strong article is on the 
‘* Evolution of Woman in the South,’’ by 
Walter Gregory. 


ENGLISH. 


Among the specially noteworthy contents of 
the New //lustrated Magazine for current month 
may be mentioned : ‘‘ Agios Niketas,’’ a story 
of Crete, by Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling ; an ac- 
count of how the gipsy lives, by S. L. Ben- 
susan; another instalment of Nelson, the 
great naval hero, by Clark Russell; ‘‘A 
Woman’s Kingdom,’’ with numerous illustra- 
tions, by Albert D. Vandam; and a sketch 
and full-page portrait of Mrs. Alice Meynell. 


‘* Royaities,’’ part second, by Max Miiller, 
and Henry Norman’s contribution, ‘‘ The 
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Globe and the Island,’’ are features of more 
than or: inary interest in the September num- 
ber of the Cosmopolis. An article on ‘‘ Cur- 
rent German Literature’’ is written by John 
G. Robertson. Other important features are 
‘En Gréce,’’ by Jean Moréas, and ‘‘ Rus- 
sische Dichtung und Kultur,’’ part second, by 
Lou Andreas-Salomé. 


The Strand Magazine for current month 
opens with the second instalment of a serial 
by A. Conan Doyle, under title of ‘‘The 
Tragedy of the Koroski.’’ ‘‘Tornadoes,’’ 
and ‘‘ Glimpses of Nature,’’ both illustrated, 
are important features. ‘‘ Distorting Mirrors,’’ 
with illustrations, is a novel feature, as also is 
‘* Skin Writing,’’ by Jeremy Broome. 


Articles attracting special notice in the Sep- 
tember National Review are: ‘‘ Shall Agricul- 
ture Perish’’ by William E. Bear; ‘‘ The 
British Civilian in India,’’? by H. M. Bird- 
wood; ‘‘A French Naval Hero,” by Alfred 
T. Storey, and ‘‘ African Religion and Law,’’ 
by Miss Mary Kingsley. The political situa- 
tion of the United States is gone over pretty 
thoroughly in a letter from Washington, 
entitled ‘‘The Month in America.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The governor of Alaska with wife and 
child, forms the frontispiece of the Chautau- 
guan. In this connection might be mentioned 
an article by Cyrus C. Adams, on ‘‘Gold 
Fields of Alaska and the Yukon.’’ F. Schuy- 
ler Mathews writes about ‘‘ Colors of Autumn 
in Leaf and Flower,’’ and Prof. Dana Carle- 
ton Munro about ‘‘ Luther’s Influence on 
Literature.’’ 


FAMILY. 


‘* Leisurely Lane,’’ an elaborately illustrated 
poem, written by Virginia Woodward Cloud, 
has prominent place in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. J,ilian Bell contributes the first of a 
series of letters descriptive of her trip abroad, 
this one entitled ‘‘ Lilian Bell Goes Abroad.’’ 
Eight illustrations of the White House and its 
occupants, prepared by Benjamin Johnston, is 
an attractive feature of the number. Edward 
Hurst Brown gives an insight through illus- 
trations into attractive corners of prominent 
homes. 


Table Talk contains the usual number of 
articles valuable to housekeepers. Chief 
among the contributions and contributors are, 
first, ‘‘ The Fine Art of Serving Eggs,’’ and 
‘* Dishes Dainty and Nourishing,’’ by Mrs. 
M. A. W. Rodger; following is ‘‘ House- 
keepers’ Inquiries’? and ‘‘ New Menus and 
Seasonable Recipes,’’ by Cornelia C. Bedford. 
‘* A Driving Tour ; or, an October Outing,’’ is 
by Mrs. Burton Kingsland. 


A month ago we wrote that ‘‘ standard works 
and classics have no place in these monthly 
records of book sales.’’ ‘That is so and it isn’t. 
Classics are born of to-day as of other days. 
Lowell describes a classic as a ‘‘ something 
neither ancient or modern, always new and 
incapable of growing old. 

So, while these lists are meant to show the 
relative sales, in several stores, of new pub- 
lications, we may be listing that which will be 
fairly counted a classic bye-and-bye. 

‘*Quo Vadis ’’ has been well up in every list 
since December. Fact is, of the thousands of 
new books turned out each year, so few come 
to real prominence that almost any reader may 
keep up with the talked-about works at least. 
The object of these lists is to readily acquaint 
Book NEws readers with the books achieving 
present popularity. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘‘The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 

‘‘ The Christian,’’ by Hall Caine, $1.10. 

‘“‘Jerome, a Poor Man,’’ by Mary 
$1.10. 

‘Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.10. 

‘*Equality,’’ by Edward Bellamy, go cents. 

‘* Trif and Trixy,’’ by John Habberton, 38 cents. 

“‘Citizen Bird,’’ by Mabel Osgood Wright and 
Elliott Coues, $1.35. 

‘‘Tllustrated Flora of the Northern United States 
and Canada,’’ by Nathaniel Lord Britton and Hon. 
Addison Brown, in two volumes, $2.70 each. 


E. Wilkins, 


At Wanamaker’s, New York : 


‘‘The Christian,’ by Hall Caine, $1.10. 

‘‘The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 

‘‘ Equality,’’ by Edward Bellamy, 90 cents. 

‘*Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.10. 

‘* Chevalier 
go cents. 

‘* Jerome, a Poor Man,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, $1.10. 

‘* Quo Vadis,’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘*In Simpkinsville,’’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 90 
cents. 

‘© A Rose of Yesterday,’ by F. Marion Crawford, 
go cents. 

‘An Epistle to Posterity,’’ by M. E. W. Sherwood, 


d’Auriac,’”’ by S. Levette Yeats, 


$1 


-90o. 
‘‘The People for whom Shakespeare Wrote,” 
by Charles Dudley Warner, 90 cents. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 


‘‘ Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

“The Martian,’’ by George Du Maurier, $1.35. 

‘“‘The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, 
$1.10. 

‘* Rquality,’’ by Edward Bellamy, go cents. 

‘‘Jerome, a Poor Man,”’ by Mary E. Wilkins, $1.10. 
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Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, 


Sometime Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on the Staff of 
His Excellency General Washington. By S. 
Weir Mitchell, M. D., LL. D. Illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. In two volumes. 306, 261 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.73. 

The title of this book sufficiently suggests the 

interest it must have. No one understands 

the varied and complex factors of Philadelphia 
society in the revolutionary period better than 

Dr. Mitchell, and no one so well appreciates 

their literary capabilities. Hehas been engaged 

upon this work for several years, and it is not too 
much to predict that it will take its place as 
the foremost of American revolutionary novels. 

Philadelphia before and during the Revolution 

is the scene. Washington, Franklin, Benedict 

Arnold and Major Andre are among the char- 

acters. Still more noticeable locally are the 

names that figure in its pages, the ancestors of 
the most prominent families of to-day, includ- 
ing Allen, Biddle, Cadwalader, Chew, Fergu- 
son, Fisher, Franks, Galloway, Graydon, 

Hamilton, Howell, Logan, Lukens, MacPher- 

son, Morris, Pemberton, Penn, Rush, Scatter- 

good, Shippen, Waln, Wetherill, Wharton, 

Willing and Wilson. 

The story is a narrative of adventure and 
incident, told in the first person. Such diffi- 
culties as the author’s artistic instinct foresaw 
in such a scheme are overcome by the ingeni- 
ous use of a diary purporting to have been left 
by a friend of the hero. In brief outline, the 
plot is that Hugh Wynne is the son of a Phila- 
delphia Quaker, descended from good Welsh 
stock, and his mother—a most exquisite char- 
acter—is French. Hugh chafes under the re- 
straints of the Society of Friends and is finally 
read out of Meeting. He becomes a soldier, 
serving at one time on the staff of Benedict 
Arnold, when he was in command of the 
American forces in Philadelphia. He is cap- 
tured at the battle of Germantown and suffers 
for months in a British prison. Later, while 
on the staff of General Washington, he takes 
part in the battle of Yorktown and witnesses 
the surrender of Cornwallis. 

The stery opens with a brief retrospect in 
which the hero takes honest comfort from the 
reflection that he participated in a struggle 
which changed the history of three nations. 
He adds : ; 


‘‘ But I am sure that the war did more for me than 
I for it. This I saw in others. Some who went into 
it unformed lads came out strong men. In others its 
temptations seemed to find and foster weaknesses of 
character, and to cultivate the hidden germs of evil. 
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Of all the examples of this influence, none has seemed 
to me so tragical as that of General Arnold, because, 
being of reputable stock and sufficient means, gener- 
ous, in every-day life kindly, and a free-handed friend, 
he was also, as men are now loath to believe, a most 
gallant and daring soldier, a tender father, and an at- 
tached husband.”’ 

Wynne then takes up the uneventful story 
of his boyhood. Beginning with his father 
and mother, he gives delightful sketches of 
his ancestry. His grandfather, Hugh Wynne, 
was a man of importance and influence in the 
councils of William Penn. He was the son 
and successor of Godfrey Wynne, of Wyncote. 

Philadelphia Press. 

An account of Hugh Wynne’s school days 
forms a delightful chapter. 

Hugh Wynne’s school is an old Philadel- 
phia institution, presided over by Master 
David Dove and his terrible birch. Later 
Hugh enters the old Academy on Fourth 
Street, now the University. This wasin June, 
1765. Of it the reminiscent Hugh remarks in 
his recital : 

‘‘The academy was, and still is, a plain brick build- 
ing, set back from Fourth Street, and having a large 
graveled space in front and also at the back. The 
main school room occupied its whole westward 
length, and upstairs was a vast room, with bare joists 
above, in which, by virtue of the deed of gift, any 
Christian sect was free to worship if temporarily 
deprived of a home. Here the great Whitefield 
preached, and here generations of boys were taught. 
Behind the western playground was the graveyard of 
Christ Church. He was thought a brave lad who, 
after school at dusk in winter, dared to climb over, 
and search around the tombs of the silent dead for a 
lost ball or what not. I was mightily afraid of the 
academy. The birch was used often and with severity, 
and, as I soon found, there was war between the boys 
and the town fellows who lived to north and east. I 
also discovered other annoyances quite as littie 
to the tastes of Friends, such as stone fights or snow- 
ball skirmishes. Did time permit, I should like well 
to linger long over this school life. The college, as it 
was Officially called, had a great reputation, and its 
early catalogues are rich with names of those who 
made an empire. This task I leave to other pens, 
and hasten to tell my own personal story. 

The purpose of this revelation of school 
life, as hinted above, is to show how its inci- 
dents tended to develop in the young pupil a 
spirit of mutiny against the Friends’ doctrine 
of non-resistance. In this development two 
other factors are made clear—the sunshiny 
French character of Hugh’s mother and the 
fashionable frivolity, not to say recklessness, 
of Hugh’s merry Aunt Gainor. Mistress 
Gainor not only gamed and speculated, but 
even sent to Hugh’s Quaker mother fine silk 
petticoats and pearl-colored satin gowns. As 


Dr. Mitchell observes : 
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‘‘And if this should nowadays amaze Friends, let 
them but look in the Odserver, and see what manner 
of finery was advertised in 1778 as stole from our 
friend Sarah Fisher, sometime Sarah Logan, a much- 
respected member of Meeting. In this, as in all else, 
my mother had her way, and, like some of the upper 
class of Quakers, wore at times such raiment as fifty 
years later would have surely brought about a visit 


from a committee of overseers.”’ 
Philadelphia Record. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s Novel of Life in London. 

The Christian. A story. By Hall Caine, author of 

‘““The Manxman,’’ etc. 539 pp. J2mo, $1.10; 

by mail, $1.23. 
The earnest purpose and high ethical tone 
which distinguish Mr. Caine’s writings are 
conspicuous in ‘‘ The Christian.’’ Many of 
the critics have already, indeed, discovered 
that these qualities are too conspicuous. A 
work of art, they insist, should teach its lesson 
less obtrusively, and with less of effort than 
they find in ‘‘ The Christian.’’ If the truth 
must be told, ‘‘ The Christian,’’ with all its 
high qualities, both intellectual and moral, is 
too laborious a piece of work to suit the aver- 
age man. The story has been built up with 
such infinite care, its author has been so con- 
scientiously resolved to do his best on every 
page and in every line, that it is impossible, in 
considering the work, to get rid of a sense of 
the workmanship. If Mr. Hall Caine could 
have given us more of spontaneity and less of 
studied carefulness, he would probably have 
made the history of John Storm and Glory 
Quayle far more attractive to most of us than 
it is. But in that case he would have written 
a different book from ‘‘’The Christian,’’ and 
would probably have failed to satisfy his own 
aspirations ; for there is no denying the fact 
that ‘‘ The Christian’’ is a very ambitious 
book, and that it aims at being something 
much more than a mere novel. The author 
of ‘‘ The Christian” has looked out upon life 
with the far-seeing, all-observing eyes of the 
poet, and, studying the great raree-show with 
its intermingling of light and shade, he has 
formed for himself a theory concerning the 
causes of much of the evil that oppresses all 
who look at life as itis. It is this evil which 
he has sought to assail in writing ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian ’’; and, just because his purpose is so high 
and his motive so admirable, he has performed 
his task with a care and a thoroughness which, 
to some extent, lessen the freshness and beauty 
of his book as a work of art. So far, then, 
we are in agreement with the critics who re- 
gard ‘‘ The Christian ’’ as being deficient in 
some of the qualities which have gained for 
Mr. Hall Caine’s previous stories so wide a 
popularity. But, with all its deficiencies, 
‘«’The Christian’’ is a notable book, written 
in the heart’s blood of the author, and palpi- 
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tating with the passionate enthusiasm that has 
inspired it. Nothing could be simpler than 
the plot. It is merely the love-tale of a young 
clergyman and a beautiful Manx girl, who has 
found her way to London to earn her living. 
But John Storm, the clergyman, represents 
the spirit of revolt against the world, with its 
selfishness and grossness, the spirit of a noble 
altruism and self-sacrificing courage; whilst 
in Glory Quayle the world, the flesh, and the 
devil all have their part, and it is only fitfully 
that the gleam of diviner things is to be seen 
in her soul. When such a man as John Storm 
loves a girl like Glory Quayle, troubles are cer- 
tain to arise, and it is of these troubles, the 
result of warring feelings and opinions, that 
Mr. Caine makes use in his powerful novel to 
deal shrewd blows at the weak points of mod- 
ern society. John Storm is chaplajn of a 
London hospital, and he defends an unfortu- 
nate nurse who has been led astray. The 
nurse is expelled from the hospital, whilst her 
noble seducer retains his place as one of its 
governors. This incident—not, we should 
say, a very probable one—causes the vehement 
indignation of John Storm to burst all bounds, 
and he assails the worldly Church dignitary 
to whom he acts as curate with a violence of 
vituperation the like of which has not been 
seen in fiction since the days of Charles Reade. 
Naturally, the reader feels pleased when John 
thus scourges with his tongue, not only Canon 
Worthy, but the whole race of Scribes and 
Pharisees of whom he is the type. But when 
one’s natural satisfaction at seeing the Canon 
wince under the lash has subsided, a trouble- 
some thought, as to whether John Storm’s 
method of reforming great social abuses was 
that which was most likely to succeed, ob- 
trudes itself upon the mind. All through the 
story the same thought recurs. We are in the 
fullest sympathy—every decent person must 
be in sympathy—with John Storm’s volcanic 
indignation; but unluckily for himself, and 
not less unluckily for the world he is seeking 
to improve, he does not seem to make any 
real advance in his task. In horror of the 
easy-going, cynical life of the Canon Worthys 
of the Church, he throws himself into an 
Anglican monastery, and submits to the heav- 
iest penances and a discipline as rigid as iron. 
It is at this very time, when he is spending 
his days and nights in prayer and fasting, that 
his sweetheart is passing through some of her 
most dangerous experiences, and is trembling 
on the verge of ruin. He tears himself away 
from the monastery, chiefly in order to stand 
between her and the world, and takes up his 
fight against the evil one in a new form, only 
to be again defeated. And whilst we have 
this struggling soul, full of noble emotions 
and of that spiritual sorrow which cleanses 
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the world, in the foreground of the picture, in 
the background we have the theatres and 
music-halls which become the arena of Glory 
Quayle, and the flippant cynicism and Sad- 
duceeism of fashionable society. It will be 
seen that Mr. Hall Caine has been very ambi- 
tious, but, high as his ambition has been, he 
has almost attained success. He has, at all 
events, produced a book that it is good to 
read, and that cannot fail to produce an im- 
pression upon its readers. It leaves a very 
distinct impression of the earnestness, the sin- 
cerity, and the remarkable skill of its writer, 
who has not striven wholly in vain to create a 
living likeness of the Master in the midst of 
the world of to-day. London Speaker. 


Crozier’s History of Intellectual Development. 


A History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of 
Modern Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier. 8vo. 
Vol. I. $3.38. 

That which has been attempted unsuccessfully 

by Hegel, Comte, Buckle, and Mr. Herbert 

Spencer is now once more essayed in this 

book. The author is already known not only to 

many of his English fellow-countrymen, but 
also to many Americans, by his former work, 

‘‘ Civilization and Progress,’’ in which he 

undertook to exhibit in a general way the 

parts played in the complex movement of civil- 
ization by the great cardinal factors of religion, 
government, science and material and social 
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conditions, and to point out the laws which 
regulate the interplay of these factors as they 
roll along together down the course of time. 
In the volume now before us, and in succeed- 
ing volumes, Mr. Crozier’s purpose is to apply 
the general principles previously laid down by 
him to the detailed evolution of one great 
factor in civilization, viz.: intellectual develop- 
ment, under which term he includes the three 
departments of religion, science and philoso- 
phy. The question which meets him at the 
outset is whether there is at hand a sufficient 
body of facts bearing on the history of intel- 
lectual development to justify the attempt to 
reduce them to scientific laws or to serve as 
proof of the truth and sufficiency of these laws 
when found. This question he does not hesi- 
tate to answer in the affirmative. By the 
patient labors of generations of students, who 
have devoted their lives to the subjects, the 
main facts of Greek and Hindoo thought, of 
Greco-Roman paganism, of Hebrew reli- 
gion and morality, of early Christian doctrine 
and practice, have been successfully disinter- 
red, freed from obscurities and foreign adhe- 
sions, marshalled in logical order, and placed 
before the reader in their true sequences and 
relations. Yet, as with the cataloguing of the 
planets and stars before the law of gravitation 
was discovered, or the orderly dividing of the 
the animal and vegetable kingdom before Dar- 
win, something more than mere cataloguing 
and arranging, however exhaustive and accu- 


A DESERTED CLAIM—BIRCH CREEK. 


Henry Altemus. 


From ‘‘ Klondike.”’ 
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rate, is needed before a history of the evolu- 
tion of the great periods of human thought 
can be said to be scientific in the proper sense 
of that term. It is necessary as well that the 
law or laws which the evolution follows, 
either asa whole or in its separate periods 
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his family. His wife was a native woman of 
the Stick tribe, and he had two dark-skinned 
children following him about. He had been 
in the country for years, and much of his time 
had been spent with the Sticks at Tagish 
House, on the chain of lakes that form the 











THE FIRST ARRIVAL AT DAWSON CITY, 


Henry Altemus. 


and stages, should be so clearly grasped that 
they can be laid down at the outset ; and that 
the procession of the facts should be seen to 
conform so closely to these laws that, when 
regard is had to the great complexity of the 
subject matter, the result may fairly be held to 
constitute a scientific demonstration. Such 
is the task which Mr. Crozier has set himself 
in the present and succeeding volumes. 

Ned Ds 





Klondike and the Yukon Country. 


A Description of our Alaskan Land of Gold, from the 
latest official and scientific sources and personal 


observation. By L. A. Coolidge, with a chapter 
by John F. Pratt. New maps and photographic 
illustrations. 213 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; 


by mail, 43 cents. 
Of the first ‘‘ strike’’ in the Klondike Valley 
Mr. Coolidge says: ‘‘ The honor of discover- 
ing the richest placer mines in the world 
belongs to an Illinois man named George 
Carmack. A party of miners drifting by the 
mouth of the Klondike on July 9, 1896, found 
Carmack camped ina lonely spot there with 





source of the 
Yukon on the 
trail from Ju- 
neau to the 
gold fields. 

‘<W hen 
found Car- 
mack was 
making quite 
extensive 
preparations 
for curing sal- 
mon, the an- 
nual run of 
which was 
expected to 
begin any 
day. He had 
erected a 
birch -covered 
shed for the 
better protec- 
tion of his 
catch from 
the weather, 
and healready 
had his nets 
at the mouth 
of the Klon- 
dike, a half mile further down. Carmack 
expected to sell his crop the following winter, 
principally for dog feed, although in times of 
food famine, as really occurred last winter, 
dried salmon became a staple article of diet for 
white men. 

‘* Carmack told his visitors of his intention 
to prospect the Klondike as soon as the salmon 
season was over. Four weeks later he took 
two Indians and started up the stream. After 
a few miles of laborious poling against a rapid 
current they turned into the first considerable 
tributary that came in from the right. Here 
conditions were favorable for prospecting, the 
water being shallow, and they found gold in 
encouraging quantities on the bars of the 
creek. They followed the windings of this 
stream for twenty or twenty-five miles before 
they made locations and went to work. 

‘‘ The results were almost enough to turn 
the brain of a prospector who had searched for 
many years in the hope of finding gravel that 
would yield a few grains’ weight of gold to the 
pan. Here, at a depth of three feet in the low 
bars by the creek, they found dirt that carried 
a dollar to the pound in coarse, ragged bits of 


coastwise 


From ‘‘ Klondike.” 
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gold. Others have since found diggings ten- 
fold richer. 

‘‘ As remote as their discovery was, they 
were not long to remain in sole possession of 
it. With the exhaustion of their few days’ 
provisions the two Indians were sent back to 
the village for supplies, and their report gave 
the world the Klondike fever.’’ MN. Y. Press. 


Like all books of the kind, made up upon 
the inspiration of a popular excitement and 
written in a great hurry, this will scarcely 
survive as a book of reference; but 
for the purposes of the hour it 
seems to offer just what a large 
number of people are particularly 
anxious to lay hands on—a plain 
statement of the location, probable 
extent, possibilities, physical char- 
acteristics and settlements of the 
Yukon country, accompanied by 
maps and diagrams of the region. 

These maps and diagrams are fur- 
nished in the present book by John 
F. Pratt, Chief of the Alaskan 
Boundary Expedition of 1894, and 
may therefore, be accepted as the 
most nearly accurate and up-to- 
date in existence. With the photo- 
graphic illustrations they contribute 
not a little to the usefulness and 
interest of the work. Mr. Cool- 
idge’s account of the Klondike, its 
people and of the mining there, is 
an interesting review of the sub- 
ject, and carries with it an air of 
authenticity. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


An Historical Romance. 

The Chevalier d’Auriac. By S, Levett- 
Yeats, author of ‘‘ The Honour of 
Savelli,’’ etc. 323 pp. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.03. 

Mr. Levett-Yeats, whose ‘‘ Honour 

of Savelli’’ still retains its fragrance 

in the reviewer's memory, has 
proved himself an apt pupil of Mr. 

Stanley Weyman. In ‘‘ The Chev- 

alier d’Auriac’’ he may almost be 

said to have ‘‘ gone one better ’’ than his mas- 
ter. Every page of his exciting narrative bris- 
tles with sensation, and every chapter has its 
climax and its catastrophe. With an admir- 
able ingenuity the author has piled adventure 
upon adventure, peril upon peril, and escape 
upon escape, until the reader is fairly breathless 
with excitement as he follows the constantly 
varying fortunes of the hero. The one com- 
plaint that we have to make of the story is, 
indeed, that the pudding is too full of plums. 
We should like occasionally to pause in the 


The Penn Publishing Company. 
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headlong career on which we are urged, and 
take stock of the situation asa whole; but Mr. 
Levett-Yeats has no pity upon us. We have 
no sooner passed through one thrilling scene 
than we are face to face with another, still 
more thrilling. This is a pity, because Mr. 
Levett- Yeats is undoubtedly a man who can 
interest us almost as much by his exposition 
of character as by his narrative of incident. 
The period he has chosen—that of Henry of 
Navarre—and the characters he has introduced 
are distinctly romantic, and we should have 


“ you’VE MADE A PRETTY GOOD BEGINNING,”’ SAID NAN 


(Page 217.) 

From ‘‘ Miss Wildfire.” 
been very glad if we had been allowed to 
study both more at our leisure. But we must 
be thankful for what Mr. Levett-Yeats has 
given us. He has written an historical romance 
of the sensational kind, and he has done it in 
such a fashion that it seems improbable that 
anybody else will ever succeed in being more 
sensational and effective in the same line. All 
who like to be carried along on the swift cur- 
rent of an admirably told story of adventure 
will find ‘‘ The Chevalier d’Auriac’’ entirely 
to their taste. London Speaker. 
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Miss Wildfire. 


A Story for Girls. By Julie M. Lippman, author of 
‘‘Jack O’ Dreams,’’ etc. [Illustrated by Ida 
Waugh. 370 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
go cents. 


The heroine passes through childhood without 
the wholesome restraint which most well-bred 
girls receive, and ‘naturally develops into 
somewhat of a hoyden. Her father’s business 
interests call him to India, and Nan is en- 
trusted to the care of a tactful governess, once 
an intimate friend of her mother. The story 
of the governess’ attempt to win the love and 
confidence of Nan, as well as to direct her tur- 
bulent spirits into a proper channel and to 
secure from her a cheerful obedience, combine 


From “ Jerome—A Poor Man.” 


‘He knew only that he had followed Lucina about. ”’ 


to constitute a story of unusual interest and 
one which will charm youthful and adult 
readers alike. Philadelphia Times. 


Jerome, a Poor Man. 

A Novel. Ey Mary E. Wilkins, author of ‘‘ Pem- 
broke,’’ ‘‘Jane Field,”’ etc. Illustrated by A. I. 
Keller. 506 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

‘‘Jerome’’ is a novel which could not have 

been written anywhere save in America, nor 

anywhere in America save in New England. 

On the other hand, it is a book which will be 

appreciated wherever the pathos and dignity 

of human nature make their appeal to sympa- 
thetic readers. It is the story of a villager, 
but the character it chiefly celebrates has the 
range and quality which have nothing in com- 


Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers, 
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mon with mere village convention. Jerome, 
we may be told, is a type, an illustration of 
the kind of temperament produced by the hard 
New-England life of a generation or two ago, 
but if it is meant by this that he is a type of 
manners, a type of merely local things, the 
point is not well taken. Miss Wilkins sees 
too deep into the hearts of her people. She 
may have been attracted to her characteristic 
scenes and figures at the outset of her career 
by certain things peculiar to their surfaces. 
Many a writer, many an observer with no gifts 
of expression, has watched with interest the 
curious existence led by one of the ten or 
fifteen types conspicuous in an undeveloped 
village of old Massachusetts. The manners 
are so quaint. The habits are so curious. 
Social intercourse is dis- 
tinguished by such unex- 
pected emotional re- 
serves or garrulities. 
The whole picture is fan- 
tastic in an austere way, 
and the general tone is 
impressive. There is a 
note that touches the 
imagination by and for 
itself, as if the intruder 
from great cities had 
stumbled upon an en- 
tirely new and unrelated 
environment. 

But this is the decep- 
tion of appearances, the 
mockery of external 
things, and however 
much Miss Wilkins has 
inclined toward it, en- 
riching her stories with 
passages of pure sur- 
face description, delight- 
ful in themselves, but 
not absolutely final as 
_ Spiritual data, she con- 
trives to escape into the air of bigger mo- 
tives. We have a sketch of Jerome in his 
father’s old coat, but we are chiefly conscious 
of the boy’s wearing of his father’s character ; 
his circumstances are described in great detail, 
but his soul interests us most. ‘This is as it 
should be, and it is impossible to read this 
novel without sympathy, without that warm- 
ing of the emotions which means that the 
author has a grip upon the very roots of 
human nature. There is great tenderness in 
‘‘Jerome,’’ and it is tenderness of a sane, 
brave sort. If there are episodes which go 
perilously near to tears they are episodes of a 
legitimate and dignified character. We lay 
stress upon the point because the pathetic 
pages in contemporary fiction are apt to be the 
weakest. With Miss Wilkins they are the 
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strongest, and this is not because her comedy 
is inefiicient—on the contrary, her lighter 
touches are very skilful and finished, but when 
she approaches sadness in this book she winds 
her story around the reader’s heart and gives 
it that quick, irresistible little tug which is 
one of the most painful and most beautiful 
things in literature. Altogether ‘‘ Jerome’’ 
is a mature and original book, which will 
leave the name of its author-higher than ever 
among American novelists. MW. Y. 7ribune. 


A Son of the Old Dominion. 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 355 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s story of life in Virginia 
in the early days of the Revolution is less re- 
markable for any particular clear- 
ness of plot than for its sustained 
magnificence of language and its 
curious blending of those gentle 
elements that ordinarily go to 
the making of the ‘‘society’”’ 
story with the more lurid mater- 
ial looked for by the devourers 
of the dime novel. Long and 
somewhat wearying descriptions 
of old Virginian country scenes ; 
barbecues, routs, and tea parties, 
at which the reader is introduced, 
with proper pomp and ceremony, 
to none but the best families, 
alternate with chapters wherein 
hairbreadth escapes and bloody 
encounters with ferocious red 
men are described in a style that 
calls to mind the thrilling pic- 
tures on the covers of those won- 
derful volumes dedicated to the 
memory of ‘‘ Deadwood Dick ”’ 
and all his kind. There is like- 
wise an abduction, a missing 
heir, and a wicked nobleman of 
the good old pattern, while 
as examples of the magnificence of lan- 
guage to which we have alluded, we may 
mention that a horse, standing knee-deep in a 
stream, is described as ‘‘serene in his aqueous 
encompassment ;’’ and, of a young man who 
has been wounded and lost in the forest, and 
has sustained life on a light diet of fricasseed 
serpent, we are told, in a fine alliterative 
phrase, that, at length, ‘‘ his gorge rose in 
rebellion against repeated rattlesnake.’’ The 
reader’s first introduction to the heroine is not 
uninteresting. Tae young woman is hiding 
in a thicket, while a young Englishman is 
passing along on the highway below her. 

All might have gone as projected by the 
damsel if the stout young sapling of aspen she 
had but just managed to bend down to ride 
upon had not shown symptoms of escaping 
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her. As she moved to shift: her seat a little 
further along its stem, the sapling proved her 
master ; with a bold upward dash, while shak- 
off the conqueror, it sprang back erect among 
the minor royalties of the forest. 

Geoffry, wondering what manner of game 
he had flushed, made a bound toward the 
thicket and tore apart its screen of verdure. 
There, on the ground where she had slid from 
the sapling, he saw a captivating, if angry 
little maid, struggling hard to get upon her feet, 
her gown held fast in a hundred places by the 
green prickles of a sturdy thorn bush. 

‘‘ Permit me, madam, to assist you,’’ said 
the Captain, politely bowing. 

‘*T can do quite well without your interpo- 
sition, sir,’’ she observed somewhat pettishly ; 


oa PAL 
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“*Got any room to spare in that coat?’ ”’ 


but her efforts proving fruitless, she was fain 
to accept of Geoffry’s hand, and, with a tug, 
and much rending of Indian cotton, he landed 
her finally beside him, where she stood in 
silver buckled shoes that Titania might have 
worn. Then, with scant recognition of his 
vicinity, she arched both brown hands over 
her mouth. N. ¥..50n. 


=Messrs. Whittaker and Company publish 
‘“What to Do and What to Say in France,’’ 
which, in spite of its clumsy title and slight 
vulgarity of style, is a useful handbook for 


tourists. It gives no account of places or 
routes or hotels, but is mainly a book of infor- 
mation for those visiting Paris or a French 
watering-place for the first time. 

London Atheneum. 
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Revolutionary Tendencies of the Age. 


Their Cause and their Ultimate Aim. 171 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


In words ascribed to the great Hebrew law- 
giver, it is said that ‘‘the poor shall never 
cease out of the land’’; and the experience of 
ages has so far corroborated the saying. 
Moses, however, laid down the law: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, 
to thy poor and thy needy, in thy land.’’ 





HE THRUST ME UNDER THE TOPPLING MASS 
(Page sg.) 
The Penn Publishing Company. 


Whether the world would be more bearable or 
not if the poor did cease out of the land 
and the Hebrew law was abrogated is matter 
of controversy. Those who, whether rich or 
poor, are satisfied with existing economic and 
social conditions accept the dictum of the 
Hebrew leader. ‘Those who see injustice and 
oppression in present conditions aim at abol- 
ishing ‘‘the poor and needy’’ and bringing 
about a consummation not even dreamt of by 


News 


Plato and Sir Thomas More. The unequal 
distribution of wealth has been a cry of the 
dissatisfied for centuries. 

There can be no doubt that in the complex 
society which has been co-existent with civili- 
zation there has ever been a tendency to draw 
lines of demarcation which have at times be- 
come galling and have led to upheavals of the 
very foundations of that society. As soon, 
however, as the convulsion was past men set- 
tled down again to pretty much the 
old lines, and the inequality of the 
distribution of wealth seemed to be 
a matter about which the majority 
did not care to trouble themselves. 
It did trouble and it still troubles 
those philosophers who are con- 
cerned about the present state of 
the human race and desire a less 
anxious and happier life for man. 
The result is that at intervals we 
are aroused from our apathy on the 
subject by some earnest prophet 
who feels called upon to deliver a 
message to those whom he regards 
as a down-trodden people. It must 
be to some such feeling that we 
owe this anonymous book. 

The author starts with a sort of 
allegory. He tells how a stranger 
visits an island of wondrous beauty, 
‘in the midst of the blue waters of 
a distant sea.’’ Here he finds that 
the majority of the inhabitants live 
in the unattractive plains, while all 
the beautiful hillsides and fertile 
valleys are taken possession of by 
a select few who hold but little 
communication with the dwellers 
in the plains. Wandering up a 
mountain, he comes upon a her- 
mit, ‘‘lost in meditation.’’ From 
the recluse he learns that the hill- 
dwellers are ‘‘lords of the manors,”’ 
that they have seized upon the 
fairest stops, that although they do 
not absolutely deny the majority 
the right to live they only allow 
them the privilege in return for 
their ministration to the wants and 


From “At The Siege of Quebec.” pleasures of the few. Because the 


hermit had raised his voice against 
this injustice he had been exiled; and he 
begs the stranger to try whether the people 
cannot be aroused to rise against their oppres- 
sors. Although the allegory ends here, it is 
to be presumed that we have in this volume 
the message which the stranger felt himself 
commissioned to deliver. No one can deny 
that the author treats of a very serious social 
question, but few will say that his treatment 
of itis profitable. Certainly his suggestion of 
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rewards, tending to accumulation again, is 
manifestly unjust, for there are more principles 
involved than merely doing one’s duty as a 
member of the democracy. Philadelphia Press. 


At the Siege of Quebec. 


By James Otis, author of ‘‘ Andy’s Ward,” ‘‘ Chasing 
a Yacht,’’ etc. Illustrated’ by F. A. Carter. 
362 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
As the title indicates, this is a story based on 
historical incidents. Two boys living on the 
Kennebec River join Benedict Arnold’s force 
as it passes their dwelling, and are given 
employment as guides through that portion of 
the wilderness with which they are acquainted. 
They afterward serve in the ranks as volun- 
teers, and figure conspicuously at the Siege of 
Quebec. 

The description of the terrible march across 
the wilderness of Maine during the winter 
months ; the incidents of the siege, and the 
disastrous assault which cost the gallant 
General Montgomery his life, are in the 
highest degree thrilling, while at the same time 
true in every particular. Flartford Post. 


British Central Africa. 


An Attempt to Give Some Account of a Portion of the 
Territories Under British Influence North of the 
Zambezi. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, K. C. B. 
With six maps and two hundred and twenty 
illustrations reproduced from the author’s draw- 
ings or from photographs. 544 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto, $7.50; by mail, $7.82. 

In the first chapter, under the title of ‘‘ What 

the Country Looks Like,’’ the author gives 

a series of pictures ‘‘ zm Wort und Bild,’’ as 

the Germans would say, of various aspects of 

the region around Lake Nyasa and the Shiré 
river, its lakes, its streams, its mountains and 
plateaus, its vegetable and animal life, its 
people, native and European, in peace and 
war. ‘These we consider effective; by means 
of well-considered word-painting and admir- 
able illustrations, partly from his own sketches 
and partly from photographs, Sir Harry 

Johnston succeeds in conveying to the reader 

a very vivid and real conception of a bit of 

Africa with which he has been familiar for 

years. Indeed, the work is a good specimen 

of what an intelligent and trained observer 
cando to add to our knowledge of a little 
known country if he has the opportunity and 
the patience to study it in detail. This is the 
kind of exploration which is now wanted in 

Africa. Sir Harry Johnston’s book is in this 

respect more akin to the leisurely narratives 
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of the old travelers, than to the average 
English book of travel in our days; it reminds 
one of the best type of German exploring 
work without the German ponderosity. 

In the second chapter we find a succinct but 
clear and satisfactory sketch of the physical 
geography of Nyasaland. On the whole the 
country is beautiful and possesses every variety 
of scenery, from swampy lakes and rivers up 
to mountains ten thousand feet high. The 
rainfall is uncertain ; but many readers will be 
surprised to learn that the average rainfall is 
only fifty inches, which is quite adequate, and 
that sixty inches is considered excessive and 
is sometimes disastrous. Sir Harry Johnston 
refers to the wholesale destruction of forests by 
the natives, largely through forest fires, and 
states that had white occupation been much 
longer delayed, the whole country might have 
been treeless. There can be no doubt that 
at no very remote period much of Central 
Africa now almost desert was covered with 
forest. Weare not sure whether the author 
maintains that the existence of forests actually 
influences the quantity of moisture precipi- 
tated ; we doubt if recent careful observations 
would justify such an opinion. He also deals 
with the interesting and vexed problem of 
the changes of level in Central African lakes 
and rivers. This is a direction in which con- 
tinuous observations over a lengthened period 
are required, not only in the interests of 
science but also as a guide to those engaged 
in the development of Central Africa. 

The core of the book may be said to be 
contained in chapters III. and IV., giving the 
history of this part of Central Africa and a 
narrative of the founding of the Protectorate. 
Sir Harry Johnston refers to a remarkable 
prediction made by the distinguished Portu- 
guese man of science and African explorer, 
Dr. Lacerda, in 1799, the year following the 
seizure of Cape Town by the English. 

There is a special chapter on the slave trade 
full of curious information. The chapter on 
European settlers we commend to the serious 
attention of any one desirous of trying his 
fortune in the Protectorate. The information 
given on the planting industry, on outfit, on 
the preservation of health and other matters 
will be invaluable. Here and elsewhere the 
author discusses the future of the country and 
its adaptability to white colonization. 

Sir Harry Johnston combines in a remark- 
able way the subjectivity of the artist with 
the objectivity of the scientific observer. 
This is well seen in the chapter on Missionaries 
and in that on the Natives and their Customs. 
He has a very high opinion indeed of the 
value of judicious missionary work, but at 
the same time speaks with a frankness of the 
missionary’s besetting weaknesses which is not 
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likely to please the purveyor of the typical 
Exeter Hall address. With equal frankness 
and with rare toleration and want of prejudice 
he gives precise and copious details in one of 
the most interesting chapters in the book 
of the manners and customs of the natives of 
British Central Africa. So frank, indeed, is 
he that he has occasionally to resort to the 
use of dog Latin. But this is a chapter which 
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WELDON UNHOOKED THE CHAIN 
(Page 46.) 


The Penn Publishing Company. 


cannot but prove of the greatest interest to 
the scientific student of humanity ; it abounds 
with the most varied lore. Chapters on Fauna, 
Flora, and Languages complete a work of 
rare interest and value. The illustrations are 
all appropriate, while the maps by Bartholo- 
mew are, in execution, coloring, and wealth 
of information, the best we have seen of this 
part of Africa. London Times. 
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The German Empire. 
The Founding of the German Empire by William I. By 
Heinrich Von Sybel. Translated by Helene Schim- 
melfennig White. Volume VI. 452 pp. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.73. 
Dr. Von Sybel, in preparing the first five vol- 
umes of his memorable history, had the advan- 
tage of free access to the documents in the 
Foreign Office. These covered the events 
leading up to and connected with 
the Austrian War of 1866. ‘They 
gave a character of absolute au- 
thenticity to his statements and ren- 
dered his work, aside from its won- 
derful grasp of the subject, and 
charm of style, the most important 
historical work of modern Germany. 

After the retirement of Prince 
Bismarck, permission to use the 
State documents was_ tyranically 
withdrawn and for a time it seemed 
as if it would be impossible for 
him to finish his history, but he 
himself tells in his prefactory state- 
ment how he was enabled to pro- 
ceed : 

‘* However, upon further reflec- 
tion, I took courage to make an 
attempt to possess myself of a cer- 
tain amount of authentic knowledge 
of the historic events from 1866 to 
1870, in spite of the disadvantage 
of being debarred from this import- 
ant source of information. 

Fortunately, consultation of this 
material was not so essential to the 
study of these four years of peace, 
owing to the nature of the subject, 
as it had been to the preceding per- 
iod of conflict and war. In addi- 
tion, the literature already in print 
both at home and abroad offered an 
abundant supply of authentic mate- 
rial to which comparatively little 
attention had been paid. 

The principal incentive, however, 
lay in the fact that I had myself 
shared in the events to be related, 
and had been so favorably situated 
both during and after their occur- 
rences that many of the prominent 


From “ True to His Trust.” participants in these historically 


important transactions, Prussians 
and non-Prussians alike, from the beginning 
of my research to its close, manifested a readi- 
ness to acquaint me with the incidents of every 
decisive moment that has placed me under 
greatest obligation to them, and I may add 
with truth that their willingness was in pro- 
portion to the extent to which they themselves 
had been participants. 
Written records made at the time and of 
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Book 


greatest advantage were also placed at my dis- 
posal; such as diaries and journals, the highly 
interesting correspondence of many who were 
no longer among the living, private or as yet 
unpublished autobiographies. The docu- 
ments denied me would probably havé afforded 
a greater knowledge of detail, but in so far as 
a correct conception of the essential course of 
events is concerned, their place was fully 
supplied.’’ 

It is quite’ probable that this change from 
official to personal recollections adds rather than 
diminishes value to the work. It gives ita 
vital interest and brings it closer to the average 
reader. Dr. Von Sybel in the sixth volume 
relates events that occurred between the end of 
the Austrian War and the beginning of the 
French War. It deals especially with the 
North German Confederation, the first weeks 
of the Reichstag, or Parliament, the Ques- 
tion of Lexemburg, the Federal Constitution, 
Foreign Relations, the Reorganization of the 
Customs Union, Prussia’s Internal Policy, the 
Italian and Danish Intricacies and the German 
and Oriental Question. It isa book of absorb- 
ing interest and admirably translated. 

FHlartford Post. 


Wolfville. 


By Alfred Henry Lewis (Dan Quin.) Illustrated by 
Frederic Remington. 337 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.27. 


Alfred Henry Lewis, known to newspaper 
readers as ‘‘ Dan Quin,”’ is particularly happy 
in his dialect sketches of Western life and 
eccentric character, which are often broadly 
humorous. ‘‘ Wolfville’’ is a goodly-sized 
volume of related sketches which introduce 
the readers to a queer settlement and its 
peculiar people. Neither the place nor its 
inhabitants finds description in words in the 
sketches, but the reader can experience no 
difficulty in definitely constructing the char- 
acters and their environment for himself. Mr. 
Lewis hasa genuine gift of humor and con- 
siderable comic invention. 

Philadelphia Press. 


True to His Trust. 

By Edward S. Ellis, A.M., author of ‘‘ Comrades 
True,’ ‘‘Among the Esquimaux,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated by J. Steeple Davis. 329 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


This story abounds in humor, pathos, and 
stirring incident, and cannot fail to recall to 
older readers the happy days of their youth, 
while our young friends will enjoy the graphic 
pictures of boyhood and of schooldays. The 
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hero will win his way at once to the heart of 
every one, and because of his pluck and 
perseverance will carry the sympathy of the 
reader through his many adventures, struggles, 
and singular experiences. The plot is unique 
and ingenious, and the culmination all that 
can be asked or desired. Like all of this 
author’s works, the incidents teach in the 
most convincing manner, that true manliness 
and sturdy integrity are the only principles 
through which happiness and success in life 
are possible. Publishers’ Weekly. 


*Tis Riley’s Hour. 


The children’s hour they call it, 
And they gather at my knee 
For a story or a poem 
Or a bit of history 
‘From the records of the giants, 
Or a tale of fairy lore; 
And then when they have heard it 
* Of course they ask for more— 
Till my brain grows weary, empty, 
And I feel that they are bored 
With the oft repeated nonsense 
From my very scanty hoard. 


But the West begot a poet 
Who can touch the simpler chords, 
And stir the souls of children 
By the magic of his words. 
And they listen, earnest, eager, 
As I read the riant rhyme 
That tells a simple story 
In a ‘‘ melody sublime.”’ 
And they love those ‘‘ glossy hosses,”’ 
And the ‘‘ man who worked for Pa,’’ 
And the wicked little rascal 
Who disobeyed his Ma. 


And I know one gentle youngster 

Who says when he’s a man 
He’ll go and seek in person 

“At lubly ’Lizbeth Ann.’’ 
And a merry maiden often 

Has lost her smile and cried 
At the ‘‘’ittle kiss for dolly ”’ 

That the fretful man denied. 
And so we thank you, Riley, 

When the children’s hour is passed 
And the little forms are kneeling 

Before the throne at last. 


Somehow, I think, their voices 
Reach higher toward the sky 

When your songful soul has taught them 
Now to laugh and now to cry. 


From ‘‘ 7he Dreamers and Other Poems,’’ 
by Edward S. Van Zile. 
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= Hall Caine has planned a new work which 
will deal with the great ‘‘ drink question.’’ 
London Spectator. 


—=Mr. John Buchan’s new romance, ‘‘ John 
Burnet of Barnes,’’ will be issued by Mr. Lane. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Vladimir Tchertkoff, a disciple of Tolstoi, 
will soon have finished a work on “ Spirit 
Wrestlers of Russia.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


—=Messrs. Downey and Company will shortly 
publish a story by Mr. G. Manville Fenn, 
entitled ‘‘ High Play.’’ London Atheneum. 


—=George Meredith has written a long poem 
on the French Revolution, which will prob- 
ably be published very soon ina volume by 
itself. 


=Harold Frederic has written a novel in 
which he has departed from his fainiliar 
American scenes. "The new book deals with 
English life. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=The Helman-Taylor Company announce 
for early publication ‘‘ The Pequot War,’’ a 
reprint of the contemporary accounts of Capt. 
John Mason, Capt. John Underhill, P. Vin- 
cent, and Lieut. Lion Gardener. 


=‘' A Man of the Moors,’’ a novel of the 
Bronte Country, will be published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul and Company in the course of 
the autumn. The author is Mr. Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Kegan Paul and Company announce a 
work on ‘‘ Early Florentine Woodcuts,’’ by 
Dr. Paul Kristeller. The work will contain 
nearly 200 reproductions from rare hlocks 
photographed by the author. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Harold Roorbach will issue at once 
Augustin Daly’s ‘‘ 7-20-8” and ‘‘A Night 
Off,’’? with William Gillette’s ‘‘ All the Com- 
forts of Home.’’ The plays are printed from 
the author’s prompt-copies, and are complete 

in all the details of stage business, etc. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


=‘‘To Be Had In Remembrance,’’ is the 
title of a new anthology of poems concerning 
the future life, which Mr. Elliot Stock 
announces for early publication. The volume 
is edited by A. E. Chance, and illustrated with 

numerous designs by B. Montagu-Pollock. 
London Academy. 





—=Mrs. Craigie has finished her novel, ‘‘ The 
School for Saints,’’ which will be published 
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this autumn by T. Fisher Unwin. The 
story refers to political life in the middle 
of the century, and one of the characters is 
modeled, so it is said, on an eminent politician 
of the time. 


=Katherine Pearson Woods has completed 
the second volume of her triology of studies 
on the social message of Christianity in the 
first century. The story is called ‘‘ The Son or 
Ingar,’’ and opens in Jerusalem at the time o1 
the council of the Apostles, and depicts that 

period of early Christian history. 
N. Y. Times. 


=Two new stories by Jules Verne are 
promised during the autumn season by Samp- 
son, Low, Marston and Company. They are 
entitled respectively ‘‘ For the Flag,’’ and 
‘* Clovis Dardentor.’’ A special feature ot 
each volume will be some forty illustrations, 

after drawings by well-known French artists. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Tolstoi is writing a new novel, the open- 
ing scene of which is laid in a law court. A 
young woman is tried for theft and sentenced 
to Siberia. One of the jurymen recognizes 
her as a girl he had wronged years before, and 
in order to do penance for his sin accompanies 
the girl to Siberia to help her serve out her 
sentence. Publishers’ Weekly. 


—=Mr. Murray has issued an eighteenth edi- 
tion of his excellent ‘‘ Handbook of Travel 
Talk,’’ which is the best of its tribe, far super- 
ior to Baedeker’s. The book appears in a new 
and more convenient shape, and has been 
judiciously modernized by the introduction of 
dialogues and vocabularies regarding bicycles 
and telephones. London Atheneum. 


=Brentano’s have just ready ‘‘ Voices of 
Doubt and Trust,’’ a selection of songs from 
the rarest poets, so compiled as to form a 
regular sequence ‘‘ranging from the darkness 
of hopeless doubt to that radiance that fills the 
heart with sublimest trust.’’ All the pub- 
lishers of copyright poems have been very 
generous, and the compiler, Volney Streamer, 
has had the whole galaxy of poets who have 

sung the English language to draw upon. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


=The Wilmore-Andrews Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, has just issued a col- 
lection of consolatory poems, entitled ‘‘ Our 
Children in Heaven,’’ compiled by Madison 
C. Peters, the popular New York preacher, 
and put into silver and white binding, so as to 

look appropriate for presentation. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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WILLIAM NorR, author of ‘‘ Stories of China-Town,”’ 
died at his home in New York City, August 25th. 
NN. ¥. Fast. 


PROFESSOR VICTOR MEYER, whose death occurred 
on August 22d at Heidelberg, Germany, was born in 
Berlin on September 8, 1848. Among his writings in 
recent years may be mentioned his ‘‘ Chemische 
Probleme der Gegenwart,’’ his ‘‘ Ergebnisse und 
Ziele der Stereochemischen Forschung,’’ and his 
‘‘Aus Natur und Wissenschaft.’? He was also the 
author, with Jacobson, of a recent ‘‘ Lehrbuch der 
Organischen Chemie.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


FREDERIC DE FoRES?T ALLEN, Professor of Classical 
Philology in Harvard University, died, August 4th. 
Mr. Allen was born at Oberlin, Ohio, May 25, 1844. 
He graduated from Oberlin in 1863, studied at 
Leipzig, was successively tutor at Hartford, Greek 
professor at Yale, and in 1880 was called to Harvard, 
where he has done fine work for seventeen years. 
Among his published works are an edition of the 
‘‘Medea of Euripides,’’ a volume of ‘‘ Remnants of 
Early Latin,’’ a version of ‘‘ Hadley’s Greek Gram- 
mar,’’ an elaborate technical treatise on ‘‘ Greek 
Versification in Inscriptions,’’ and many papers in his 
special study of philology. Publishers’ Weekly. 


EDWARD LILLIE PIERCE, the well-known lawyer, 
author and philanthropist, who died in Paris, Sep- 
tember 5th, was born at Stoughton, Massachusetts, May 
29, 1829. Among his best-known works may be men- 
tioned ‘‘ American Railroad Law,’’ ‘‘ Memoir and Let- 
ters of Charles Sumner,’’ in four volumes, and ‘‘ Index 
of the Railroad Laws of Massachusetts.’’ 

NM. ¥. Fost 


WILLIAM SPOHN BAKER, the owner of one of the 


most remarkable collections of Washingtoniana in 
existence, who died at his home in Philadelphia, 


September 8th, was born in this city, April 17, 1824. 
Among his numerous publications are the following : 
“Origin and Antiquity of Engraving,’’ ‘‘ American 
Engravers aud Their Works,’’ ‘‘ William Sharp and 
His Works,”’ ‘‘ Engraved Portraits of Washington,”’ 
*‘ Character Portraits of Washington,’’ ‘‘ Medallion Por- 
traits of Washington,”’ “ Bibliotheca Washingtoniana,”’ 
“Itinerary of George Washington, 1775-1783;”’ 
‘‘ Karly Sketches of George Washington, 1775-1795,’’ 
and ‘‘ Washington after the Revolution.’’ He was 
also a contributor to the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History, and wrote numerous papers on historical 
subjects. Philadelphia Ledger. 


—Richard G. Badger and Company, Boston, 
announce a new book by John Uri Lloyd, 
author of ‘‘ Etidorhpa,’’ entitled ‘‘ The Right 
Side of the Car.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 





E. M.— 


The author of the review ‘‘ Kipling, the Poet of 
Power,’’ is Mrs. E. A. Atkinson, wife of the editor 
and publisher of ‘‘ Modern Machinery.’’ 

L. T.— 

Rev. Phillips Brooks is the author of the quotation, 
‘“‘ Young man, whatever else you do, never forget 
to keep up your enthusiasm.’’ 


=A stirring American historical romance is 
promised from one of the new writers recently 
brought to the fore by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. The title is ‘‘ A Soldier of Manhattan,”’ 
and the author is Mr. J. A. Altsheler. This 
vivid colonial romance opens with a series of 
pictures of New York in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The adventurous career 
of the hero includes a share in Abercrombie’s 
defeat at Ticonderoga, and a period of captiv- 
ity in Quebec, which was followed by an escape 
and an opportunity to play a part in the meet- 
ing of Wolfe and Montcalm on the Plains of 
Abraham. 


—=‘‘ The Story of Germ Life,’’ by Prof. H. 
W. Conn, of Wesleyan University, is the title 
of a forthcoming volume in Appletons’ Library 
of Useful Stories. In clear and popular 
language Professor Conn outlines the develop- 
ment of bacteriology, explains the nature and 
characteristics of bacteria, and the important 
part which they play in the economy of 
nature and in industry. He deals not only 
with the power of bacteria to produce disease, 
but also with their wider agencies in nature 
unassociated with disease. He furnishes a 
compact but interesting summary of the re- 
sults of modern discovery, which are made 
easily comprehensible to the general reader. 


=Munn and Company, New York, have just 
published a work entitled ‘‘ Magic—Stage 
Illusions and Scientific Diversions, including 
Trick Photography,’’ compiled and edited by 
Albert A. Hopkins, the editor of the ‘‘ Scien- 
tific American Cyclopedia of Receipts,’’ etc. 
The work which is composed of entirely new 
material is intended quite as much for the 
professional as for the amateur prestidigitator. 
The illusions are carefully illustrated by 
engravings, which, in nearly every case, were 
executed specially for the work. The intro- 
duction by Henry Ridgley Evans, author of 
‘‘ Hours with the Ghosts,’’ gives the history 
of the great necromancers and conjurors of 
modern times, with special reference to amusing 
incidents and anecdotes in their lives. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 








Book News 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old bocks, with descrip- 
tions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Bibliography. ae Fine Arts. Mathematics, 
Biography and Reminiscences. French Books. Medical Books. 
Boys and Girls. Games and Amusements. Music. 


Classics. Geography, Travel and Natural History. 

Currency. Description. Physiology. 

Drama. Guide Books. Poetry. 

Educational. History. Political and Social 

Essays. Hygiene. Science. 

Etiquette. Lectures and Addresses. Religion. 

Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. Letters. Science. 

Fiction. Literature. Selections. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. “ Chapel-Car Wheeler.” In Memoriam. By his Wife. 


Bibliography of Gilbert White, the Natural Historian and 
Antiquarian of Selborne. By Edward A. Martin, 
F. G. S., author of ‘‘Glimpses into Nature’s 
Secrets,’ etc. Illustrated. 274 pp. I12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Contains a sketch of Gilbert White, an account of 
his book ‘‘ Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne ’’ and its production, a running description 
of the editions, seventy-three in number, 1789 to 
1895, with a tabular summary, a critical account of 
his poetry, a description of Selborne, with map, and 
of White’s home, ‘‘ The Wakes.”’ 


Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art, The. A Study of His 
Sonnets and Poems. By Edwin James Dunning. 
336 pp. With appendix. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 

This is an original and capable study of the sonnets 
and poems of Shakespeare. Mr. Dunning believes 
that the youth of the sonnets is a purely imaginary 
character, like as Beatrice was to Dante, ‘‘ the inspira- 
tion of his genius and the soul of his poetic life.”’ 
The treatment of the whole subject is not only 
ingenious and commanding, it is serious, oftentimes 
profound, and always suggestive. It is really a book 
to be reckoned with in the study of Shakespeare’s 
life and art, and whatsoever theory we may hold 
regarding the sonnets, it is clear that the beauty and 
significance of the poet’s lines are ably and felici- 
tously interpreted, and that it would be impossible to 
peruse the book without having gained a fresh and 
suggestive view of the sonnets and poems and a 
nobler conception of Shakespeare’s genius. The 
book is the outcome of a long and reverent study of 
the Bard of Avon, during years in which the author 
has brooded over the development of his thought and 
purpose in that darkness made visible which sightless 
eyes cast upon the mind. This fact lends a pathos 
to the work so patiently and lovingly pursued—work 
that must leave a deep impression on the mind of the 
reader who approaches it in a like spirit. 

The Bookman. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Boyhood of Famous Authors, The. By William H. 
Rideing, author of ‘‘ Thackeray’s London,”’’ etc. 
With portrait. 211 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 
$1.04. 

It is just ten years since Mr. Rideing collected into 

a volume his sketches of the boyhood of living 

authors. Since then Holmes, Lowell, Whittier and 

Boyesen have passed away and the title was no longer 

accurate. He has accordingly made it more comipre- 

hensive; and by substituting chapters on Robert 

Louis Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling for others 

deemed of less interest he has considerably widened 

its scope. 


32 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 


Edwin J. Wheeler first conceived the idea of con- 
verting a railroad car into a chapel, and in this novel 
church he traveled many tens of thousands of miles, 
holding sacred services, From 1893 to 1895 Mr. 
Wheeler in his car covered 16,290 miles, going into 
Southern California, Arizona, and New Mexico. In 
1895 this man of God met his death in a railroad 
accident. N. Y. Times. 


Elizabeth Fry. Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Famous Women. By Elbert Hubbard. 35 pp. 
16mo, paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

_ Issued uniform with the previous ‘‘ Little Journeys” 

in a neat gray cover and preceded bya portrait of 

Elizabeth Fry. There is a preliminary essay on the 

Friends, a sketch of Elizabeth Fry’s home and a brief 

narrative of her work. 


Julian M, Sturtevant. An autobiography. Edited by 
J. M. Sturtevant, Jr. With portrait. 349 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.06. 


The personal interest attaching to this autobiogra- 
phy is not slight, for we are put in touch with a man 
of sterling character and many winning traits, whose 
experience was one of much more than ordinary 
hardship and variety. What is incidental, however, 
is the most valuable and attractive element—the 
rough and hard beginnings of a new civilization in 
the West from sixty to seventy years ago, and espe- 
cially the humors and sinuosities of ecclesiastical pol- 
itics as they were exhibited on a narrow stage, which, 
nevertheless, was typical of a pretty general condi- 
tion. Mr. Sturtevant writes the story of his life with 
great frankness and simplicity, and with that evident 
enjoyment which goes far to insure the reader’s sym- 
pathy. Now and then his grammar halts as we should 
not expect a college president’s to do if we were ap- 
plying the severest modern standards to the pioneers 
of college education on the verge of civilized society. 

N.Y. F051. 
Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson. An historical biog- 
raphy based on letters and other documents in 
the Morrison collection. By John Cordy Jeaffre- 
son, author of ‘‘The Real Lord Byron,” etc. 
New and revised edition containing additional 
facts, letters and other material. With frontis- 
piece. 431 pp. I2mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.85. 

The present time, when everything connected with 
Lord Nelson has a special interest for the English 
reading public, is particularly opportune for the pub- 
lication of this new and revised edition of Mr. Jeaf- 
ferson’s book, which some nine years since produced 
so much excitement. At that time the disappearance 
of the ‘‘ Thomas” letters which Dr. Pettigrew used 
in his well-known life, made it difficult to prove 
shortly that Horatio Nelson was the daughter of Lord 
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Nelson and Lady Hamilton, and a long argumenta- 
tive chapter was therefore necessary. Now that the 
original letters have become available, the chapter is 
not wanted, and has therefore been omitted. 

London Bookseller. 


Life of John Sterling, The. By Thomas Carlyle. In 
one volume. With frontispiece. Centenary edi- 
tion. 280pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.13. 

This biography of personal eulogy is issued with 
an introduction by Mr. H.I. Traill, in the nature of 
apology and explanation for Carlyle’s excessive 
admiration of his friend. Notes in explanation of 
various allusions are absent. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Absurd Alphabet. Baby’s own alphabet and Noah’s 
Ark alphabet. By Walter Crane. Quarto, 30 
cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Three alphabets with colored pictures ; less success- 
ful than Mr. Crane’s purely decorative work. 


Among the Meadow People. By Clara Dillingham 
Pierson. Illustrated by F. C. Gordon. 127 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

‘In selecting the tiny creatures of field and garden 
for the characters in this book, I have remembered 
with pleasure the way in which my loyal pupils be- 
friended stray crickets and grasshoppers, their intense 
appreciation of the new realm of fancy and of obser- 
vation, and the eagerness and attention with which 
they sought Mother Nature, the most wonderful and 
tireless of all story-tellers.’’ From Introduction. 


American Word Book, The. Graded lessons in spell- 
ling, defining, punctuation, and dictation. By 
Calvin Patterson. I92 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by 
mail, 31 cents. 

‘“‘The American Word Book’? follows a carefully 
developed and progressive plan for teaching the forms 
and values of English words in common use. It be- 
gins with words illustrating the primary sounds, the 
words being printed in Roman letters and in vertical 
script. Then follow graded lessons on different 
classes and uses of words. Selections for dictation 
from the best literature with the names of the wri- 
ters; synonyms discriminated and exercises in their 
use; exercises in punctuation and use of capitals; 
derivatives and easy exercises in word building; use 
of words illustrated, etc. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


At the Siege of Quebec. By James Otis, author of 
‘* Andy’s Ward,”’ ‘‘ Chasing a Yacht,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated by F. A. Carter. 362 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

See review. 


Boys of Fort Schuyler, The. By James Otis, author of 
‘* Toby Tyler,’’ ‘‘ Jenny Wren’s Boarding-House,”’ 
etc. Illustrated by George Foster Barnes. 265 pp. 
I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

A boy’s story, giving an account of the defense of 
the Mohawk River valley by Gen. Herkimer. 


Code of Honor, A. By Mary Hall Leonard. 116 pp. 
16mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 66 cents. 

A story of boy life in a Southern school, told from a 
woman’s standpoint, the action turning on a tutor 
who does not resent a blow, but who risks his life later 
in a fire to save a student. 


Girl Ranchers of the San Coulee, The. A story for girls. 
By Mrs. Carrie L. Marshall. Illustrated by Ida 
Waugh. 322 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 
cents. 

The family of a broken-down inventor buy a Cali- 
fornia sheep-ranch, from which the previous owner 
has been driven by ‘‘rustlers.’”” The two girls and 
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their aunt have an exciting time in caring for their 
sheep and much open-air adventure. 


Jupiter Jingles; or, A Trip to Mystery-Land. By Annetta 
Strattord Crafts. Illustrated. Quarto, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 48 cents. 

Mrs. Annetta S. Crafts has described the world- 
famed traits and adventures of the old Greek and 

Roman gods. 


Just a Little Boy. Stories about Willie. By Alice Ash- 
worth. With illustrations by Lee Woodward Zeig- 
ler. 50 pp. Small quarto, 57 cents; by mail, ¢7 
cents. 

‘*So my hero is only an everyday boy, 
His adventures are only the kind 
That would interest hold for a like little man, 
And appeal to his simple wee mind.’’ 
The boy is four years old, the type large and the 
illustrations full-page and conventional. 


King of the Park, The. By Marshall Saunders, author 
of ‘‘ Beautiful Joe,’’ ‘‘Charles and His Lamb,” 
etc. 226pp. iI2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.05. 


‘‘The King of the Park’ is one of the many cats 
deserted during summer-time by their heartless or 
careless owners. He, like others of these domestic 
pets, took refuge in the Back Bay Fens and became 
the special protégé of the noble-minded sergeant 
there in charge. But the real hero of the book is a 
little French exile whose amusingly imperialistic 
notions are gradually converted into soundly demo- 
cratic and American ones under the influence of the 
sergeant and his whole-souled, lovable wife. 


Miss Wildfire. A story for girls. By Julie M. Lipp- 
mann, author of ‘‘ Jock o’ Dreams,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. 370 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 90 cents. 

See review. 


Painted Desert, The. A story of Northern Arizona. 
By Kirk Munroe, author of ‘‘ The Mates’ Series,"’ 
‘*The Fur-Seal’s Tooth,’’ etc. Illustrated, by 
F. H. Lungren. 274pp. iI2mo, gocents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

This is a story of adventure for boys, the scene of 
which is laid in Arizona, The story tells of a young 
American who was lost while passing over the desert, 
who nearly dies from hunger. and thirst, but finally 
discovers a hidden valley lying in the interior of one 
of the high plateaux called mesas. In this valley he 
discovers an old Quaker, who with his wife and an 
Indian boy have been obliged to live here for some 
years, owing to the impossibility of their crossing the 
desert to civilization. From here out the young hero 
haa many surprising adventures. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Rollo at Play. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated by 

Charles Copeland. 191 pp. I2mo, 85 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


Rollo at Work. By Jacob Abbott. [Illustrated by 
Charles Copeland. 191 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

It is now forty-two years since these books first 
appeared and nothing better and filling just their 
field has appeared in the interval. This edition is in 
clear type and “‘ illustrated.”’ 


Signal Boys of ’75, The. A tale of Boston during the 
Siege. By James Otis, author of ‘‘ Jenny Wren’s 
Boarding-House,”’ ‘‘Jenny’s Family,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 99 pp. I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Certain boys of Boston town had immediately after 
the siege began, devised a rude system of signalling 
to such of the comrades as were with the American 
army nearabout. Valuable information was thus sent 
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out to the besiegers. Three of these ‘‘signal boys,”’ 
with their dangers and adventures, are the chief 
characters of the story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys, Being a Second 
Wonder-Book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illus- 
trated. 264 pp. iI2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

This model telling of mythological tales is issued 
here in type large enough for early readers and with 
agreeable illustrations. 


True to His Trust. By Edward S. Ellis, A. M., author 
of ‘‘ Comrades True,’’ ‘‘Among the Esquimaux,’’ 
etc. Illustrated by J. Steeple Davis. 329 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; .by mail, 88 cents. 

See review. 


Wreck of the Circus, The. By James Otis, author of 
‘How Tommy Saved the Barn,’ ‘‘A Short 
Cruise,’”’ etc. With frontispiece. 97 pp. I2mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Phil Durham, on the red-letter day of the cir- 
cus coming to Berwick is left in charge of his baby 
brother Sam, with strict injunctions to stay at home. 
The circus comes. Phil’s chum, Teddy, invents a 
means of their earning money to go, and poor Phil 
yields to the temptation. He transfers the custodian- 
ship of the baby to a neighbor’s girl and helps carry 
the water to the service-tent. But it takes him longer 
than he anticipated and when he is ready to enter the 
enchanted purliens Sam has disappeared. The his- 
tory tells of Phil’s search for the vanished infant, the 
disastrous storm which wrecks the circus and fills 
poor Phil’s heart with dread. 


CLASSICS. 


Odysseys of Homer, The. Translated according to the 
Greek. By George Chapman. The Temple 
Classics. In two volumes. With frontispiece. 
18mo, 283, 302 pp. With glossary. 38 cents 
each ; by mail, 44 cents; leather, 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 

This graceful and beautiful edition has notes and a 
glossary, clear type, and thin but opaque paper. 


CURRENCY. 


Monetary Problems and Reforms. By Charles H. 
Swan, Jr. 8ipp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

A book on the money question which gives special 
attention to the problem of legal tender. ‘There is 
also a chapter on a proposed system of international 
coinage. The writer is avowedly opposed to ahy 
scheme of international bimetallism. 

Review of Reviews. 


Sound Money Monographs, By William C. Cornwell. 
178 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 84 
cents. 

Mr. William C. Cornwell, president of the City 
Bank of Buffalo and widely known as the author of 
an able work on the Canadian currency and banking 
law, has compileda collection of his addresses and 
magazine articles on the question of the currency. 
Several of these are echoes from the campaign of 
1896. ‘The volume asa whole presents succinctly and 
forcibly the case against the greenbacks and the well- 
known arguments for the single gold standard. 

Review of Reviews. 


DRAMA. 


Edward the Third, Edited with a preface, notes and 
glossary by G. C. Moore Smith, M.A. Temple 
Dramatist. 127 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 
41 cents ; leather, 50 cents ; by mail, 56 cents. 








News 


‘‘ Edward the Third’’ is one of the half-dozen so- 
called ‘‘ pseudo-Shakespearean ’’ plays as to which a 
serious case for Shakespeare’s authorship or part 
authorship can be made out. As a whole, it is a some- 
what tedious and uninspired specimen of the histori- 
cal drama. The first two acts, however, and especially 
those scenes which contain the famous Countess of 
Salisbury episodes, are in another vein; and here it 
is that divers critics have plumed themselves on 
recognizing the hand of the master. Others, again, 
admitting the merit of the work, but not feeling 
quitesure about its resemblance to Shakespeare’s, 
have preferred to assign it tosome writer of consider- 
able gifts, otherwise unknown to us—some “ one- 
play-man’’—in the terrible jargon affected by Dr. 
Furnivall. These opposing views, and the evidence 
for them, are excellently summed up in the careful 
and scholarly edition now before us, Mr. Moore 
Smith himself evidently inclining to the view of 
Capell, that the authorship is ‘‘conjecture only and 
matter of opinion, and the reader must form one for 
himself.’’ With this, on the whole, we agree, though 
we doubt wether Mr. Smith has quite laid enough 
weight on the occurrence of a phrase and a line from 
the play in the 94th and 142d of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets.’’? Mr. Moore Smith thinks that they both fit the 
context better inthe play than in the sonnets. We 
agree, as regards the line— Lilies that fester smell 
far worse than weeds’’—not as regards the phrase, 
‘*scarlet ornaments,’’ which in the play is applied to 
cheeks, in the sonnet, more appropriately, to lips. 
But is there any other instance in the sonnets of 
Shakespeare cribbing a whole line from someone 
else’s published play? And is it not an unlikely 
thing fora sonnetteer to do. We suspect that the 
line was in Shakespeare’s head, and that he used it 
twice at about the sametime. Inany case as ‘‘ Edward 
the Third ’’ was entered on the Stationers’ Registers 
in December, 1595, the parallel tells in favor of an 
early date for the sonnets. London Academy. 


Merry Devil of Edmonton, The. A Comedy. Edited 
with a preface, notes and glossary, by Hugh 
Walker, M. A. The Temple Dramatists. 79 pp. 
18mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents; leather, 50 
cents ; by mail, 55 cents. 

This once famous old play, whose authorship is un- 
known, though at one time attributed to Shakespeare, 
is here added to ‘‘ The Temple Dramatists,’’ edited, 
with a preface, notes and glossary, by Hugh Walker, 
M. A. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


School for Scandal, The. A comedy, written by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited witha pre- 
face and notes by G. A. Aitken. With a portrait. 
The Temple Dramatists. 166 pp. 18mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents; leather, 50 cents; by mail, 
55 cents. 

The Temple Dramatists’ Series is including in its 
range the best of our standard old English comedies ; 
and certainly Sheridan’s masterpiece is the best with 
which to initiate this newdeparture. Mr. G. A. Aitken 
is a very competent editor, and he has performed his 
part with admirable skill, while the general material 
format of the volume maintains the characteristic 


excellences of its well-known predecessors. 
London Bookseller. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Librarian of the Sunday School, The. A Manual, by 
Elizabeth Louise Foote, A. B., B.L.S. With a 
chapter on the Sunday School Library, by 
Martha Thorne Wheeler. 86 pp. 16mo, 35 cents, 
postpaid 

So rarely is the Sunday-school library in these days 
taken seriously that we are almost startled by the 
appearance of this sensible and wholly meritorious 
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little book, which has evidently been prepared with a 
view to practical results in the Sunday-school library 
management. Intelligent and expert advice of this 
kind should have been given long ago, and now that 
it is available to all, we hope that it will be appreciated 
at its true worth by those who can profit by it. The 
concluding chapter, by Miss Wheeler, is a forcible 
plea for the cause, and altogether it would seem that 
if anything can stimulate to a wiser selection and 
better care of books by Sunday-school officers, the 
publication of this unpretentious work should do it. 
Review of Reviews. 


Literary Art. A Handbook for its Study. By Harriet 
Noble. 241 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00 postpaid. 


“The purpose of this book is to recognize literary 
work as art ; to gather in and define all the more essen- 
tial properties of this art connectedly and to exem- 
plify their application in systematic analysis. It is 
written with an eye to the thousands of less ex- 
perienced teachers in the intermediate schools still 
searching for completer methods with which to guide 
the young ; to the lower-class men ‘in college set to 
analyze without knowing how to apply the principles 
they have already found in their text-books ; and to 
the adults in society studding our towns with classes 
and clubs for organized work in books, yet groping 
diffidently and often futilely for the proper prin- 
ciples of criticism, and hence losing the highest 
appreciation and enjoyment, In short, it is meant as 
asimple guide to all inexperienced lovers of good 
literature.’’ Author’s preface. The author has fol- 
lowed the usual received authorities and made a 
useful summary of their views on the standards and 
methods of criticism. 


Thirty Years of Teaching. By L. C: Miall, F.R.S. 
Reprinted with additions from the Journal of 
Education. 250 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 


Maxims for lecturers, memoirs of Baer and R. L. 
Edgeworth, dialogues between a well-to-do drysalter 
and a schoolmaster, and between a science and arts 
professor, hints for reading aloud, studying nature 
and examining for the Oxford and Cambridge 
“‘Locals,’? an account of the Froebel and Pestalozzi 
methods, a criticism of Bain on education, disserta- 
tions on Helplessness and Handiness, on Classical 
Grammar, on the teaching of Elementary Geog- 
raphy, and on the art of reading aloud, follow or 
cross each other with complexity bewildering. 
“Room for all Subjects’’ is Professor Miall’s motto 
as an educationist, and ‘‘Room for all Subjects ”’ 
might appropriately be the motto of his book. Pro- 
fessor Miall has long been an honored contributor to 
the ‘“‘Journal of Education,’’ and the miscellaneous 
character of the present volume is to be explained by 
the fact that it is a fasciculus of his contributions to 
that publication, and not, as the title might imply, an 
autobiography. Much of what he has here reprinted 
and expanded was well worth reproduction in a 
permanent form. The two dialogues are excellent, 
and go to the heart of important subjects. We do not 
at all agree with Professor Miall’s remarks about the 
classics and classical teaching, a subject in which he 
does not appear to be in his element; but much of 
what he has to say about elementary education, and 
everything he has to say about scientific education, 
are full of interest and instruction. 

London Saturday Review. 


By Jacques W. Rad- 
Quarto, 60 cents; by 


Natural Elementary Gat ° 
n 


way. I44pp. I 
mail, 74 cents. 

This work differs from the ordinary primary geo- 

graphy in several important particulars. The central 


exed. 
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idea of its treatment is man, his history, customs, 
industries and geographic relations. With this as the 
basis, the treatment recognizes the fact that one of 
the most important functions of elementary geo- 
grapy is to teach the names, locations, and character- 
istics of the countries into which man has divided 
the earth. Hartford Post. 


ESSAYS. 


Bright Threads. By Julia H. Johnston. 
16mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 66 cents. 

This is a volume of brief moralizings generally in- 
troduced by some graceful little anecdote or bit of 
history and interspersed with poems full of feeling 
and religious sentiment. The title well expresses the 
characteristics of the paragraphs. Among those 
especially commendable are ‘‘ Pleasant Thoughts,’ 
‘* Fringes on the Garments,’’ (a plea for the beautiful 
in daily life,) ‘‘ Unweighed Vessels,’ ‘‘The Art of 
Overlooking,’’ ‘‘ Alleyways ’’ (which shows how even 
a humble path may have a beautiful vista), ‘‘ She 
Picked it Up,’’ (that is, a geranium-spray flung away 
but still fragrant and a source of delight to those 
whom it comes near,) ‘‘ Large Investments,’ ‘‘ Hand- 
fuls of Purpose.”’ 


157 PPp- 


Certain Accepted Heroes and other Essays in Literature 
and Politics. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 269 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

These are nine essays on literary and biographical 
subjects, written at ditferent times and now collected 
in a book. In the principal one, which gives its name 
to the book, Mr. Lodge discusses with point and rea- 
son the influence upon the youth and manhood of to- 
day, of the heroes of the Odyssey and the Iliad, as 
well as those of the Middle Ages, such as the Nibe- 
lungen and Icelandic myth-heroes. Other essays are 
entitled ‘‘The Last Plantagenet,’’ ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Americanisms,’’ ‘‘ Chatterton,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Holmes,’’ ‘‘A 
Liberal Education,’’ ‘‘The Home of the Cabots,”’ 
‘‘English Elections and Our Foreign Policy.’’ In this 
last, which some will think perilously near the jingo 
standard, Mr. Lodge writes a strongly American and 
patriotic paper. All the essays are marked by the 
scholarly tastes of Mr. Lodge and in what he has to 
say there is much that is informing, sound and fitted 
to serve readers of many grades. Hartford Post. 


Culture of Christian Manhood, The. Sunday Mornings 
in Battle Chapel, Yale University. Edited by 
William H. Sallmon. With portraits of authors. 
309 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Domestic Life; or, A Discussion of the Question of Home 
Discipline and National Afflictions ; also, A Letter to 
Grandparents, with Supplement to Parents, By Prof. 
F. R. Buell. 39 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 28 cents. / 

Urges moral and religious training in childhood as 
necessary to usefulness and happiness in life. 


Essay on Value, with a Short Account of American Cur- 
rency, An. By John Borden. 232 pp. 1I2mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

The subject is discussed under the heads of : Utility ; 
Use value; Relative value ; Exchange value ; Market 
value; Natural value; Money value; American cur- 
rency. Publishers’ Weekly. 


From a Girl’s Point of View. By Lilian Bell, author of 
‘““The Love Affairs of an Old Maid,’’ ‘‘A Little 
Sister to the Wilderness,’’ etc. With portrait. 
192 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

These are short essays, on the different subjects 
treated in the book, from a girl’s point of view, their 
merit lying in the author’s style and her quaint way 
of looking at the subjects treated. 
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In the Track of the Book-Worm. By Irving Browne. 
Thoughts, fancies and gentle gibes on Collecting 


and Collectors ; by one of them. 135 pp. 12mo, 


$2.50; by mail, $2.62. 


Walt Whitman (The Camden Sage) as Religious and 
Moral Teacher. A Study. By William Norman 
Guthrie. 105 pp. With appendix. 8vo, paper, 
$1.35 ; by mail, $1.43. 

This essay originally appeared as the last of the 
volumes entitled ‘‘Modern Poet Prophets,’’ and is 
written from the worshipper’s stand-point. 


Way to Keep Young, The. By Dorothy Quigley, 
author of ‘‘ Everybody’s Fairy-Godmother,’’ and 
‘Success is for You.’? 92 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 63 cents. 

The very tone of this little book is invigorating. 
The reader puts it down with the feeling that he 
is better braced for life’s struggle, that he has some- 
how received a mental and moral uplift, that his 
nerves have been strengthened. The language is not 
hackneyed, nor are the thoughts trite. So much 
should besaid about any serious attempt to deal with 
such subjects as ‘‘success’’ and ‘‘ youth,’ if would 
not frighten away the cautious. The treatment is 
direct, forcible, unconventional, and the style is 
suited to the matter. Review of Reviews. 


What is Worth While? By Anna Robertson Brown. 
37 pp- I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 
This lay sermon has had a circulation of seventy- 
five thousand and is presented anew to its audience in 
broad margin, antique type and lubricated title-page 
and margin. It will make a most attractive gift. 


ETIQUETTE. 


Art of Conversing; or, Dialogues of the Day, The. By 
the author of ‘‘ Manners and Rules of Good 
Society. 235 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents, 

After a general discussion of ‘‘ The Art of Making 
Conversation,’’ the reader is led on to instructive ex- 
amples of verbal invitations and verbal replies; of 
conversation at first meetings, at dinner parties, and 
in the ball-room, at luncheon, and morning calls—in 
fact, the whole round of life is here covered with an 
appropriate dialogue for each part of it. With the 
author’s general principles we find ourselves in cordial 
agreement. He insists on the intimate dependence 
of conversation uponideas. But he does not push 

- this too far; a single idea will do, if ‘‘ briskly kept 
up,” and if one is not too much afraid of that ‘sil- 
ence’’ which must ‘‘ensue’’ when ‘‘a subject of 
conversation is allowed to die out of itself.’’ Still, 

‘an intelligent mind’’ would probably have “ three 

or four ideas,’’ and these should be looked upon as a 

‘‘ reserve force, to be called up at any moment in the 

event of a first conversational effort falling rather 
flat.’’ But there must be no abruptness ; you must 

not commence by ‘‘broadly and roundly stating a 

fact ;’’? you must rather “ glide gently and smoothly ”’ 
into conversation with one of your three or four re- 
serve ideas. One great merit of the book is its fore- 
thought in providing conversation for the most out- 
of-the-way situations. From directions how to con- 
verse affably with a perfect stranger, with whom you 
have not one idea in common, all the way to advice 
on what to say at a flower show, all the exigencies of 
life seem to be foreseen. N. Y. Post. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 


Chilhowee. A Legend of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. By Henry V. Maxwell. Illustrated from 
original drawings by Clara T. Gresham. Quarto, 
$2.00, postpaid. 


News 


Chilhowee is a legend of the Smoky mountains 
and is told in verse. Mr. Maxwell in his preface, 
says: ‘‘ This is a story of the Cherokees, and of a 
god—the god of the poet, and of the Smokies, where 
are no icebound banks or scorching suns to mar crea- 
tion’s glories. Philadelphia Times. 


Myths and Legends of the Mackinacs and the Lake 
Region, By Grace Franks Kane. Illustrated, 
159 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 
With illustrations from half-tone photographs, the 
Indian legends of the lakes, first collected by School- 
craft, are retold here with additions in an account of 
the corn-dance, some new inventions and settlers 
legends. 


Tales from Hans Andersen. Illustrated. 301 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Contains twenty-eight of Hans Andersen’s tales, 
including nearly all those which have made their 
mark on the world of readers. These are the shorter 
stories and the illustrations which accompany them 
are commonplace. 


FICTION. 


At a High Price. From the German of E. Werner. 
Translated by Mary Stuart Smith. Lavender 
Series. 384 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
30 cents. 

A novel of German official life dealing with events, 
the atmosphere and the conditions of the outbreaks 
of 1848, though this date is not mentioned. 


Auld Licht Manse, and Other Sketches, An. By J. M. 
Barrie, author of ‘‘ The Little Minister,’’ ‘‘ Auld 


Licht Idylls,’’ etc. Biographical and Literary 
Estimate by Elliot Henderson. Lavender Series. 
256 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 
This reprint of Mr. Barrie’s work has five short 
storieson ‘‘ An Auld Licht Manse ”’ in his Scotch story- 
telling style, nine ‘‘humorous’’ sketches of the 
English evening papers, funny order, and five reviews 
from daily papers. The first and last are the best. 


Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush. By Ian McLaren. Mon- 
arch Series. 258 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 


Captain Fracasse. By Théophile Gautier. Translated 
by Ellen Murray Beam. Illustrated by Victor A. 
Searles. 532 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.06. 

A dip into the pages of ‘* Captain Fracasse,’’ an 
English version, by Ellen Murray Beame, of Théo- 
phile Gautier’s celebrated story, carries the reader 
back to the brave days of romanticism and Hugo- 
latry, when ‘‘art for art's sake’’ was the chosen motto 
of those splendid gentlemen who wore long hair and 
startling waistcoats and wrote always in the grand 
manner. In the opening pages descriptive of the 
bleak and desolate ‘‘ Castle Misery,’’ with its decayed 
rafters, dank red tiles disfigured with yellow leprous- 
looking spots, and worm-eaten doors that creak dole- 
fully upon their rusty hinges, we plurge into the 
atmosphere of old-time romance, and the pale, mel- 
ancholy, and poverty-stricken De Sigognac, with his 
shabby doublet and his collar of faded lace, the back 
cat Beelzebub, and the ancient henchman, with snow 
white hair and threadbare livery, all go to complete 
the picture. Then, presently, the jovial band’ of 
strolling players arrives, and Blazius, with the jolly 
red nose and face of a Silenus, thus introduces him- 
self in the true noble style: ‘‘ Hospitality, most noble 
seignior; hospitality for myself and my comrades— 
princes and princesses, heroes and beauties, men of 
letters and great captains, pretty waiting maids and 
honest valets, who travel through the provinces from 
town to town in the chariot of Thespis, drawn by 
oxen, asin the ancient times. The chariot is now 
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hopelessly stuck in the mud only a stone’s throw 
from your castle, my noble lord.”’ N. Y. Sun. 


Chevalier d’ Auriac, The. By S. Levett Yeats, author 
of ‘‘ The Honour of Savelli,’’ ete. 323 pp. I12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

See review. 


Child in the Temple, A. By Frank Mathew. 
12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

An impossible story, quaintly told by an impossible 
but loving fool of a character, Irish, in chambers in 
the London Temple, and with two love affairs which 
pivot about its solitary inmate. : 


Christian, The. A story. 
“The Manxman,’’ etc. 


by mail, $1.23. 
See review. 
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By Hall Caine, author of 
539 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 


Colomba. By Prosper Mérimée. Illustrated. 223 pp. 
12ino, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

In ‘‘ Colomba’’ Prosper Mérimée shows with con- 
summate skill the effect of a national and inherited 
system of Vendetta, not only on a delicate refined 
woman, but also upon a man, who by education and 
cosmopolitan training had risen abowe the barbaric 
level of Corsican rivalries. The story, which begins 
calmly and dispassionately, soon gathers headway, like 
a river that leaps to a cataract. 


Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. By Anatole France. 
Translated into English by Arabella Ward. With 
illustrations. 245 pp. I2mo, 75 cents by mail, 
85 cents. 

The hero is a member of the French Academy ; he 
is an elderly man, who in spite of having delved all 
his life in antiquities, and being more familiar with 
medieval institutions than those of his own time, 
has nevertheless a most sensitive and generous 
nature. Down in the depths of his heart there is a 
large room for romance and sentiment, and when at 
last he discovers in a somewhat raw and untrained 
maiden inan humble position, the daughter of his first 
and only, though long lost love, he finds scope to 
lavish the suppressed tenderness of a lifetime. 


Crime of the Boulevard, The. By Jules Claretie. 
Translated by Mrs. Carlton A. Kingsbury. With 
frontispiece. 253 pp. I2mo, 15 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 

In this book the author propounds the curious but 
not entirely novel question: Is it possible to discover 
in the eye of a murdered person the image of the 
murderer? The claim has been made, and with some 
show of reason, that crime can be detected in this 
way, but the general opinion of scientists is that the 
tests hitherto made with this object in view are by no 
means conclusive and are, indeed, from a scientific 
standpoint, almost worthless. In his book M. Claretie 
states the case pro and con and then he tells a most 
interesting story about a man who was murdered 
and about a scientific detective, who hoped to win 
immortal fame by discovering the murderer through 
the retina of the dead man’s eye. How the detec- 
tive labored in this direction and the consummate 
skill with which he strove to attain his object 
are very clearly described, so that even those who 
take no interest in science will find the book well 


worth reading as a first-class detective story. 
N. Y. Herald. 


Cursed by a Foriune. By George Manville Fenn. 
317 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Kitty Wilton, the heroine, is cursed by a fortune. 
She is the object round which the villains and idiots 
hover, some wishing to marry her for her money, some 
for her good looks. Kitty’s father dies as the story 
opens, leaving £150,000 to her. She is left in the care 
of her uncle, James Wilton. This gentleman is un- 
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scrupulous, and, being in want of money, tries to 
make Kitty marry his son Claud, a cad of the first 
water. This scheme and others fail, mainly through 
the instrumentality of a young doctor who loves Kitty. 
These two are finally made happy, but not till Kitty 
has lost her fortune. The characters are on the whole 
fairly well drawn, but we must take exception to 
Mrs. Wilton, the aunt, a garrulous old lady with a 
beaming countenance, whose conversation palls upon 
the reader. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Deemster, The. By Hall Caine, author of ‘‘ The 
Manxman,’’ ‘‘The Bondsman,’’ etc. Globe 
Library. 261 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents ; by mail, 
20 cents. 


For Her Life. A Story of St. Petersburg. By Richard 
Henry Savage, author of ‘‘ Checked Through,”’ 
*“*Lost Countess Falka,’’ etc. 448 pp. I2mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

A story of modern St. Petersburg and thescenes open 
in the Russian capital. The situation is startling 
enough. Major Dimitri Treoff, of the Paul Regiment, 
is approached by a beautiful woman who is wholly 
unknown to him, but beseeches him to save her from 
persecution by the Russian Government. Her name 
is Hermione Vries. Trepoff takes an American 
lawyer and a Russian naval officer into his confidence, 
and with their aid the lady is saved harmless from 
many perils and adventures. The story is full of in- 
genious surprises in-the author’s familiar vein. It 
purports to be narrated by the American lawyer, 
Grahame, a clever fellow, and it is in America that 
the events are brought to a happy termination. 
‘‘ For Her Life ’’ represents some of Colonel Savage’s 
best work. Philadelphia Press. 


*Gainst Wind and Tide. By Nellie Talbot Kinkead. 
Globe Library. 214 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

A Southern woman, whose husband has been killed 
in a political difficulty, sets out to make her husband’s 
slayer ‘“‘suffer’’ by leading him to fall in love with her, 
and then rejecting him, falls in love herself, is spent 
with the passionate conflict between past duty and 
present love, and dies. Treatment is not equal to 
the plot. 


Hand of Ethelberta, The. By Thomas Hardy, author 
of ‘‘A Loadicean,’’ ‘‘ Jude, the Obscure,”’ etc. 
Lavender Series. 423 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents ; 
by mail, 30 cents. 

This satire of English fashionable life, its amuse- 
ments and emotions in contrast with labor and its 
view point, was first published in 1876, and is ac- 
counted one of Mr. Hardy’s less successful books. 


Heart of a Mystery, The. A Novel. By T. W. 
Speight, author of ‘‘ Hoodwinked,’’ “ Back to 
Life,’’ etc. Victor Series. 331 pp. I2mo, paper, 
15 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

Mr. Thomas Wilkinson Speight has forsome twenty 
years written novels of sensation for English maga- 
zines like Belgravia, All the Year Around, etc. 
This story, laid in England, witha suicide and murder 
trial in it, runs the usual course of his stories. 


His Majesty’s Greatest Subject. By S. S. Thornburn, 
author of ‘Asiatic Neighbors,’’ etc. 324 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Mr. Thorburn has here produced an Indian novel of 
enthralling interest. Jack Ravenhill, twin brother 
to Lord Severn, is on a hunting expedition when the 
sudden flooding of a river washes his tent away and 
he is carried down the stream and reported to have 
been drowned. In reality he is saved and taken by 
Princess Melissa to her apartments in the palace at 
Sultanabad. There he lives for four years disguised 
as an old man, and when Melissa comes to the throne 
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In the meantime Lord 
His heart is weak, 


adviser. 


he is her chief 
Severn is made Viceroy of India. 
and when he visits Melissa he sees through his 
brother’s disguise, and then dies conveniently when 


only Melissa and Jack are present. An exchange of 
clothing is effected, and Jack plays the role of 
Viceroy while the real Viceroy is buried. Eventually 
the bogus Viceroy marries Melissa and they come to 
England, their son reigning as ruler of Sultanabad. 
It will be seen that the story is not without improb- 
abilities, but it isso cleverly written that they sink 
out of sight in the interest of the narrative. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. Sometime Brevet Lieut- 
Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency General 


Washington. By S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., 
LL. D. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. In two 
volumes. 306, 261 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.73. 


See review. 


In the Days of Drake. By J.S. Fletcher, author of 
‘*When Charles I. was King,’’ ‘‘ Where High- 
ways Cross.’? 248 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
71 cents. 


The tale of an English gentleman kidnapped, taken 
to Mexico, tried by the Inquisition, condemned to 
the galleys and rescued by Drake, with a simple love- 
story running through the story which is told with 
much effective simplicity. 


Jerome, A Poor Man. A novel, by Mary E. Wilkins, 
author of ‘‘ Pembroke,’’ ‘‘Jane Field,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller. 506 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

See review. 


John Halifax. Gentleman. By Miss Muloch. Luxem- 
bourg Edition. 540 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
1.29. 

nibs chitin of the one novel of Miss Muloch con- 

stantly read is admirably illustrated by Mrs. Stevens’ 

sympathetic illustrations, and the type, paper and 

general appearance while plain are effective and 
comely. 


Lady Charlotte, The. A novel. By Adeline Sergeant, 
author of ‘‘ Jacobi’s Wife,’’ ‘‘Deveril’s Diamond,’’ 
etc. 274 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Although there are two young couples whose love 
affairs have strange developments, it is the Lady 

Charlotte Byng, a handsome woman of fifty, who is 

the chief character of the story, She is variously 

accomplished, has been a great traveler, and is a 

writer of books and sometimes a ‘‘ reader ’’ for pub- 

lishing houses; also rides, rows, and is a first-class 
shot. A young man who has been her secretary, and 
has had access to family papers, writes a book based 
upon things he remembers in compiling papers for 
her, exposing family secrets best kept covered up. 

By mistake of aclerk his manuscript is sent her from 

the publisher in place of one she is to read. Her 

punishment of the dishonorable writer is swift and 
sure. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lady Grace. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of ‘‘ East 
Lynne,’’ etc. Lavender Series. 220pp. I2mo, 
25 cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 
First appeared in 1881, the year Mrs. Henry Wood 
died, and has an intricate plot laid in English life, the 
scene opening in the family of a dean. 


Little Southern Beauty; or, Tortured Hearts, A. By 
Mrs. Alex. MacVeigh Miller, author of ‘‘ The 
Senator’s Favorite,’’ ‘‘ Little Coquette Bonnie,”’ 
etc. Eagle Library. 219 pp. I2mo, paper, 
Io cents, postpaid. 

A reprint of a story issued in 1883 of the Weekly 

Story Paper order. 





News 


Max. By Julian Croskey. 
mail, $1.24. 

This is a novel that is notable alike for its subject 
and treatment and the rugged vigor of its style. The 
name of the author is an unfamiliar one. No more 
exotic character has appeared in recent English fiction 
than the chief actor in this strange, sad, bitter, tragic 
comedy of human life. Max is a young Englishman, 
who wastes his patrimony in the quixotic enterprise 
of political conspirators in Shanghai, who are engaged 
in stirring up a rebellion against the imperial dynasty, 
He is led on and on by a beautiful woman, Ayesha, 
until betrayed by his trusted friend and forsaken by 
all, he is sent to prison for two years, and at the end 
of that time deported to England. In prison he has 
contracted the opium habit. Some of the most 
vivid and vigorous writing in the book is devoted to 
his dreams of world-conquest under the delirium of the 
drug. He returns to England with only a few pounds, 
and cherishes a morbid fear that everybody knows of 
his disgrace in China. Philadelphia Press, 


Mifanwy. (A Welsh Singer). By Allen 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Ieuan and Mifanwy, two orphans, keepsheep on the 
steep sides of a mountain looking out to sea. They 
are young nurselings of a kind-hearted old woman 
who knows something of the parentage of the boy 
and all of the girl’s. The latter is dark and possessed 
of a beautiful voice. The boy has some ability in 
carving the soft stone of the district. The two are 
inseparable companions and have been for years, 
when the story opens. Changes come into the life 
of each. Their plighted love is roughly shaken, 
rivals for the affections of each arise. Both go to 
London under the patronage of kind friends, though 
of widely differing social grades. Both become 
famous through their natural talents, one as a 
singer, the otherasa sculptor. The love they once 
had continues, even when apart. Eventually they 
meet and while Ieuan fails to recognize Mifanwy in 
‘La Belle Roose,’’ she knows him. ‘The end of the 
story it would be really too bad to tell, One needs 
to read it to get the full enjoyment of it. The char- 
acters of these country children are excellently por- 
trayed and one loves them both. Hartford Fost. 


Mrs. Keith’s Crime. A record. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, author of ‘‘ Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman,’’ ‘‘Aunt Anne,’’ etc. New edition, 
with frontispiece. 234 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. 


This powerful story which first appeared in 1855, 
with no author’s name upon the title page, and 
called forth a great deal of criticism, both favorable 
and the reverse, is now issued in a new edition, to 
which the writer, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, has added an 
interesting preface. The book isa notable one, and 
has many passages of great brilliancy and much 
skillful characteridrawing, but the story is sufficiently 
gruesome, and the long-drawn-out horror of the last 
few pages is infinitely depressing, N. Y. Sun. 


Old-Field School-Girl, An. By Marion Harland. Illus- 
trated. 208 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


A story of life in an old Virginia country school- 
house, closely studied and lovingly told, illustrated 
by photographs taken on the scene of the story. 


Open-Eyed Conspiracy, An. An Idyl of Saratoga. By 
W. D. Howells, author of ‘‘The Landlord at 
Lion’s Head,” ‘‘The Coast of Bohemia,’’ etc. 
18I pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

A young lady from a small town near Lake Cham- 
plain goes to Saratoga under the protection of an old- 
time friend, of about her own age, and her husband, 


503 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 


Raine. 
326 pp. 
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who is not less than twice her age and whose second 
wife she is. The married people come with the feel- 
ing that all is gayety and life at Saratoga, and that 
they have but to be there, to at once join in all that 
goeson. They have no idea of social lines or of that 
air of exclusiveness which characterizes ‘‘our best 
society.’? After a week at the famous watering place 
they are decidedly bored. They have met no one, 
they have done nothing except go to Congress park. 
There, hower, on a certain fateful afternoon they get 
into conversation with Mr. March, a gray-bearded, 
philosophical man of a genial temperament, a quick 
wit, a ready tongue and an affable manner. He is 
editor and part owner of a periodical and has an eye 
out for ‘‘ copy’’ at every turn. He feels attracted to 
the young girl in white duck and manages to bring 
onaconversation. After several days of skirmishing 
the account of which is related with good humor, the 
result is that Miss Gates is left with the Marches to 
enjoy a week or two of Saratoga while her friends 
return home. The good hearted Mr. March and his 
scheming wife, who loves to manage young people, 
find their task rather irksome, until a young and 
bright member of the staff of Mr. March’s periodical 
happens opportunely to come upon the scene. Then 
all goes well, and poor Kendricks finds himself ‘‘ in 
for it’’ before he knows it. Her papa comes on and 
agrees, and we are left to conjecture or to read in a 
future tale, of the happiness of these two seemingly 


incongruous characters for married life. 
Hartford Post. 


Reveries of a Spinster, The. By Helen Davies, author 
of ‘‘ The Mills of God.’’ 216 pp. 16mo, 57 cents ; 
by mail, 65 cents. 

The supposed repinings of a New York school 
teacher, who never having had time or opportunity 
in her lonely life for love making, satisfies her crav- 
ings for sympathy by communing with an imaginary 
lover. Later her sphere broadens, a real lover enters 
her life, and she becomes a professional musician, 
who ruthlessly rejects love and espouses art. When 
surfeited with adulation and the attention of many 
suitors the heroine comes to the conclusion that her 
life on this account is a failure. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Robert Urquhart. By Gabriel Setoun, author of ‘‘ Sun- 
shine,’’ ‘‘ Haar,’’ etc. Monarch Series. 339 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

A novel of Scotch life, with something of school 
university and the trade of the writer. 


Romance of Two Worlds, A. By Marie Corelli, author 
of ‘‘ Vendetta,’’ etc. With introduction and ap- 
pendix. Monarch Series. 324 pp. I2mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Published in 1886 and the first of the author’s works 
to win her the current vogue she enjoys. . This particu- 
lar novel deals with the future life. 


Scarlet Letter, The. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Faience edition. 312 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

The neat green cloth binding, the somewhat florid 
back and the type clear and fresh, though somewhat 
—_ make an attractive setting for this accepted 
classic. 


Shadow of a Crime, The. A novel. By Hall Caine, 
author of ‘‘The Manxman,’’ ‘‘ The Deemster,”’ 
etc. Columbia Series. 335 pp. I2mo, paper, 
15 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

The first of Mr. Hall Caine’s works, issued in 1885. 

2 now issued from old plates on “paper not over 

ite, 
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Son of the Old Dominion, A. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
355 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
See review. 


Story of the Cowboy, The. By E. Hough, author of 
‘‘ The Singing Mouse Stories,’’ etc. Illustrated 
by William L. Wells and C. M. Russell. 349 pp. 
With appendix. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A history of the growth of the cattle industry of 
the West, from the appearance of the first Texas cat- 
tle along the line of the Red River, just after the close 
of the war, to the ‘‘ Rustler War”? in Wyoming, in 
1892. A map would have greatly improved the work, 
but it is closely written, without illusion and with no 
misleading attempt to use the life presented as literary 
material. 


Tales from McClure’s Romance. ‘‘ The Type-Written 
Letter,’’ by Robert Barr. ‘‘ Rachel,’’ by E. V. 
Wilson. ‘‘A Game Postponed,’’ by Gertrude 
Smith, ‘‘When She was Thirty,’’ by Louise 
Chandler Moulton. ‘‘ Neighbor King,’’ by Collins 
Shackelford. ‘‘ A Feline Fate,’’ by Anna Robe- 
son Brown. ‘‘ The Whip-Hand,’’ by Ann Devoore. 
170 pp. 16mo, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 


Then, and Not ’Til Then. A novel. By Clara Nevada 
McLeod. 215 pp. 12mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

A novel with a purpose, which is shown in the fol- 
lowing quotation . . . ‘‘When the husbands and 
fathers are as pure as they wish their wives and 
daughters to be; then, and not ’till then, will the 


foundation of pure society be laid. . .”’ 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Trif and Trixy. By John Habberton, author of 
‘‘Helen’s Babies.’’ A story of a dreadfully de- 
lightful little girl and her adoring and tormented 
parents, relations and friends. 241 pp. I2mo, 38 
cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


Wanda. Countess von Szalras. By ‘‘ Ouida,’’ author 
of ‘‘Syrlin,’’ ‘‘ Under Two Flags,”’ etc. Lavender 
Series. 528 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents ; by mail, 
30 cents. 

First appeared in 1883 and covers the Franco- 
German war period as far as Ouida’s novels have any 
temporal relation and its scene is in Eastern rather 
than Western Europe. 


Wellfields, The, By Jessie Fothergill, author of ‘‘ The 


First Violin,’’ ‘‘Probation,’’ etc. Lavender 
Series. 428 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
30 cents. 


Issued seventeen years ago, this sensational novel 
of English life shares with the score of Miss Fother- 
gill’s novels, its somewhat extravagant pictures of 
English life. 


White Company, The. By A. Conan Doyle. Columbia 
Series. 362 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 
The novel of the Middle Ages fair fighting and love 
with which seven years ago Dr. Doyle took the place 
he has since held as a novelist of adventure. 


Wolfville. By Alfred Henry Lewis (Dan Quin). Illus- 
trated by Frederic Remington. 337 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 


Wreck of “Grosvenor,” The. An account of the Mut- 
iny of the Crew and the Loss of the Ship when 
trying to make the Bermudas. By W. Clarke 
Russell. Monarch Series. 301 pp. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

The novel on which Mr. Russell first made his repu- 
tation nineteen years ago. 
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FINE ART. 


Phil May’s “ Graphic ” Pictures. 64 pp. Oblong quarto, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A reproduction of a recent series of the illustra- 
tions which have appeared in the Graphic in color 
of scenes in New York, Paris, South France and 
Rome. The pictures are of the careless sketchbook 
order, and endeavor to make up in ‘‘ humor ’’ for loose 


drawing. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Magnenat’s Method. French Practical Course. By 
Jules Magnenat. 286 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

This ‘‘ French Practical Course’’ is all in French, 
explanations and all, except the translation of words 
in vocabularies, etc. The phrase is made the basis of 
the teaching of syntax and the method is one of 
incessant repetition of simple relations accompanied 
with analysis. 


Third Year in French. By L. C. Syms. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.30. _ 

The two preceding volumes of the French course 
now completed were on record August 31, 1895, and 
September 12, 1896, [1231, 1285.] This section con- 
tains tablesof regularand irregular verbs, with special 
regard to conditional, subjunctive and infinitive 
moods, list of idioms, French classic poems for 
memorizing, taken from the list issued by the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, as required for their examinations, and many 
extracts for reading in classes. Publishers’ Weekly. 


314 pp. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Croquet : Its History, Rules and Secrets. By Arthur 
Lillie. With illustrations and diagrams by 
Lucien Davis and others. 264 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

‘* Croquet,’’ by Arthur Lillie, gives the rules of the 
game—one that is rising, by the way, out of the 
neglect into which it fell some years ago—and direc- 


tions as to how it is to be played. 
London Spectator. 


Whist Essence. With American Leads. Compiled by 
J. ©. Barney. 16 pp. 32mo, paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 27 cents. 

A set of vest-pocket rules for whist put with much 
concision. 


GEOGRAPHY, TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


British Central Africa. An attempt to give some 
account of a portion of the Territories under 
British Influence north of the Zambezi. By Sir 
Harry H. Johnston, K. C. B. With six maps and 
220 illustrations, reproduced from the author’s 
drawings or from photographs. 544 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto, $7.50; by mail, $7.82. 

See review. 


Golden Alaska. A complete account to date of the 
Yukon Valley, its history, geography, mineral 
and other resources, opportunities and means of 
access. By Ernest Ingersoll, author of ‘‘ Knock- 
ing ’Round the Rockies,’’ ‘‘The Crest of the 
Continent,’’ etc. Globe Library. I49 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

A summary from the usual sources of current and 
general information in regard to the Klondike and its 
routes with maps. It possesses no information not 
already widely printed, but presents it compactly 
with photographic illustrations. 


News 


Klondike and the Yukon Country. A description of 
our Alaskan Land of Gold, from the latest official 
and scientific sources and personal observation. 
By L. A. Coolidge, with a chapter by John F. 
Pratt. New maps and photographic illustrations. 
213 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

See review. 


Missions of California, The. Their establishment, pro- 
gress and decay. By Laura Bride Powers. Nu- 
merous illustrations. 106 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.10. 

“The Missions of California,’? by Laura Bride 
Powers, touches in an interesting if rather slight 
fashion a very important epoch in the history of the 
Pacific slope. The old missions, established by the 
bravery and intense earnestness of the early church 
fathers, have had an extremely interesting history 
and those vestiges of the buildings which remain on the 
face of the earth are full of meaning. There has lately 
been a very strong effort to raise the money needed 
to protect these venerable ruins from the further 
assaults of time, and the author of this little book 
announces it as her purpose in writing it to assist in 
the spread of an interest in the project. Her book is 
likely to accomplish this worthy purpose. ‘There are 
short descriptions of some twenty of these missions, 
which give an account of their founding, their life 
and their end. Flartford Post. 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. By 
Samuel Adams Drake, author of ‘* Old Landmarks 
of Boston,’’ ‘‘ Historic Fields and Mansions of 
Middlesex,’’ etc. With numerous illustrations, 
459 pp. Indexed, quarto, $1.90; by mail, $2.12. 

This descriptive and historical sketch of the New 

England coast from Mt. Desert to Long Island Sound 

is republished after twenty-three years, its first ap- 

pearance having been in 1875. Its historical summary 
of days of discovery and colonial life remain of the 
same interest as when published. 


Story of Forest and Stream, The. By James Rodway, 
F. L. S., author of ‘‘ In the Guiana Forest,’ etc. 
With twenty-seven illustrations. 202 pp. 16mo, 
30 cents ; by mail, 36 cents. 

Mr. James Rodway has long been known for his 
works on British Guiana. In this short volume he 
sketches forest growths, drawing a parallel between 
the tropic and temperate zone. In the treatment of 
stream life the book is not up to date. 


World Over, The. Satirical lessons in the World’s 
geography as taught by a country school teacher. 
By Joe Kerr, author of ‘‘Jests, Jingles and Jot- 
tings,’’ etc. Illustrated by R. F. Outcault. 185 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 
A volume of American humor expended on various 
phases of geography, 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Doxey’s Guide to San Francisco, and the Pleasure 
Resorts of California. Numerous illustrations. 
Pacific Series. 208 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents ; 
by mail, 50 cents. 

A guide without maps or plans and limited to some- 
what profuse verbal description. 


HISTORY. 


Age of the Renascence, The. An outline sketch of 
the History of the Papacy from the return from 
Avignon to the Sack of Rome (1377-1527). By 
Paul Van Dyke. With an introduction by Henry 
Van Dyke, Ten Epochs of Church History. 397 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.00 postpaid. 

The aim of this work is to give as graphic a view as 
possible of a single act in the great life-drama of 
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humanity. This act was the crisis of the Papal church 
in that period of intellectual and social reconstruction 
called the age of the renascence, which transformed 
the medizeval into the modern worid. The scene 
opens with the return of the Pope from Avignon to 
Rome in 1377. It closes with the sack of Rome by 
the Spanish-German army, under the Duc de Bourbon, 
in 1527. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Beside Old Hearthstones. By Abram English Brown, 
author of ‘‘ Beneath Old Rooftrees,’’ etc. Foot- 
prints of the Patriots. Illustrated. 367 pp. 
12m0, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Asin ‘‘ Beneath Old Rooftrees,’’ Mr. Brown con- 
tinues to trace the footprints of the patriots in the 
history and tradition handed down through their 
descendants. This volume covers a region not so 
familiar to the public, but teeming with interest. The 
narratives it embraces have never been incorporated 
in any history. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Court of the Tuileries, from the Restoration to the Flight 
of Louis Philippe, The. By Catherine Charlotte, 
Lady Jackson, author of ‘‘The Last of the 
Valois,’? etc. In two volumes. Illustrated. 
327, 371 pp. I2mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 

Areprint of this gossippy interesting but some- 
what inaccurate personal history, which appeared in 

1884 Such errors as it has, however, are only likely 

to be noticed by the professional historian, and its 

lively style and personal anecdote has brought it 
many readers. 


Evolution of France Under the Third Republic. By 
Baron Pierre De Coubertin. Translated from the 
French by Isabel F. Hapgood. With special 
preface and additions and introduction by Dr. 
Albert Shaw. 430 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.48. 

Founding of the German Empire by WiliiamI. By 
Heinrich von Sybel. Translated by Helene 
Schimmelfennig White. Volume VI. 452 pp. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.73. 

See review. 


French Revolution, The. A History by Thomas Car- 
lyle. Volume III. The Guillotine. With front- 
ispiece. The Temple Classics. 464 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

This edition fills three volumes, about twice 
as thick as other issues of the Temple Library, and 
this, the third volume, has the full general and bio- 
graphical index which Carlyle provided in his histo- 
ries. 


Revolutionary Tendencies of the Age, The. Their Cause 
and their Ultimate Aim. 171 pp. 1I2mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


See review. 


Short History of the Italian Waldenses who have Inhabi- 
ted the Valleys of the Cottian Alps, A. From 
ancient times to the present. By Sophia V. 
Bompiani, author of ‘‘Italian Explorers in 
Africa.’’ Illustrated. 175 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Signora Bompiani’s ‘‘ Short History of the Italian 
Waldenses’’ is one of the superfluous books inspired 
by sympathy and imperfect knowledge. ‘The story 
of the persecutions of the valleys of Dauphiné and 
Savoy and in Calabria can never lose its interest ; but 
so much has been done in modern times to elucidate 
it that there is no excuse for the reiteration of the 
old fables which identify the Waldenses with Vigil- 
antius and the Leonistz, which claim Claudius of 
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Turin as a member of the sect, and assign the date 
of 1100 tothe Nodbla Leyczon. Still worse is the as- 
sumption that the Manichzan Albigenses were 
brothers in faith as well as in suffering. The volume 
is rendered attractive by anumber of photogravures 
of landscapes and portraits. N. Y. Post. 


HYGIENE. 


Infancy and Childhood. By Frances Fisher Wood. 
154 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Frances Fisher Wood mingles philosophy with 
practical advice in her little volume. The really 
helpful books for young mothers are few, the ‘useless 
and positively harmful are legion. It is thena pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to see this sensible treatise which 
gives sound advice, is agreeably written and which 
leaves the impression that the writer is not a profes- 
sional ‘“observer’’ of childhood, but a sympathetic 
mother, with rare good sense and an unusual ability 
to tell just the right thing in just the right way. 
Among the subjects discussed are ‘‘ Preventable Dis- 
eases,’’ ‘‘The Young Babe’’ (an ‘‘animated stom- 
ach’’), ‘‘ Regularity in Feeding,”’ ‘‘Systemin Sleep- 
ing,’’ ‘‘Rational Dress,’’ ‘‘ Digestive Disorders,’ 
‘* Variation of Rules and Self-Consciousness.’’ There 
are other chapters too of equal importance and 
suggestiveness. Flartford Post. 


Manual of Physical Drill, United States Army. By 
First Lieutenant Edmund [,. Butts. Illustrated. 
175 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The ordinary exercises with bar, pole, clubs, wands, 
etc , are here adapted to the use of a military body 
under direction of an officer with practical directions 
to the best way of getting work out of the men. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Church and Modern Society, The. Lectures and Ad- 
dresses by John Ireland. Second edition. 415 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

These discourses, thus combined, give a fair and 
comprehensive view of the attitude of the Church of 
Rome toward certain of the great issues of the day. 
The rights and duties of the citizen, State education, 
the regulation of the liquor traffic, charity organiza- 
tion, legislation in the interests of social purity, and 
a number of other subjects are discussed in a spirit 
of dignity and liberality. In the last chapter of the 
book, under the title of ‘‘ The Pontiff of the Age,’’ 
the author gives ashort sketch of the life and work 
of Pope Leo XIII. N. Y. Sun. 


LETTERS. 


Letters of Women. By Marcel Prévost. Translated 
from the fiftieth thousand by Arthur Hornblow. 
Authorized edition. 232 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 

The translator’s task has been by no means an easy 
one, as the author of ‘‘ Les Demi-Vierges’”’ has a 
frank and cheerful way of putting things that gives 
him numberless awkward corners to get round, and 
necessitates the frequent use of the periphrasis and 
the hiatus. In fact M. Prévost’s translator must in- 
evitably be placed, from time to time, in the meta- 
phorical predicament of the man who must either 
boldly descend by the open stairway, or put his boots 
under his arm and climb down the fire escape. Mr. 
Hornblow, by a judicious use of the fire escape here 
and there, creditably accomplishes his task, and the 
reader who does not care to go to the original, may, 
in this little volume, get some idea of the delicate 
cynicism and psychological insight of one of the 
cleverest of the younger Frenchmen. N. Y. Sun. 
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LITERATURE. 


Rameau’s Nephew. A translation from Diderot’s 
Autographic Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hill. 
176 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

The first complete unexpurgated English transla- 
tion of Diderot’s most characteristic work, the farce- 
tragedy ‘‘ Neveu de Rameau.’’ Written in 1770 and 
left in manuscript, it was translated by Goethe, 1805, 
retranslated into French by Saur in 1821, published 
from an uncomplete manuscript in the same year by 
Briere and finally from the original autographic manu- 
script in 1884 by Tourneaux, from whom this transla- 
tion is made. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Higher Arithmetic. _By Wooster Woodruf Beman and 
David Eugene Smith. 193 pp. With appendix. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Intended for review and reading by progressive 
teachers. The problems are selected with a view to 
the current use of discursive and related number in 
business, science, statistics, mensuration, etc. The 
result is a fresh series of problems so arranged and 
stated that they constitute a most useful mental drill. 


MEDICAL BOOKS, 


Accidents and Emergencies, A Manual of the Treat- 
ment of Surgical and Medical Emergencies in 
the Absence of a Physician. By Charles W. 
Dulles, M. D. Fifth edition, thoroughly revised 
and enlarged. With new illustrations. 166 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 


The success of this book in the past has warranted a 
very full revision of the new edition and the inclusion 
of much new material and a number of new illustra- 
tions. The reader will find a section on the treat- 
ment of ‘‘ Accidents by Electricity,’’ a subject that 
has not been dealt with by other writers. 

Literary Era. 


Emergency Roll, A fewsimple rules to be followed 
in case of accident, while awaiting the arrival of 
adoctor. 7 pp. 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Simple directions, illustrated as to ‘‘ First Aid to 
the Injured,’’ printed on large sheets so that they can 
be hung up on a wall for ready reference. 


Story of the Chemical Elements, The. By M. M. Patti- 
son Muir, M. A. With frontispiece. 189 pp. 
16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 36 cents. 

An endeavor to give the general reader a concep- 
tion of the ‘‘ great generalizations of chemistry,’’ and 
these are illustrated by examples from current life. 
The work is elementary and the new chemistry as laid 
bare by Mendeleef and others has no space in it. 


Wounds in War. 
and their treatment. 
Stevenson. 419 pp. 
mail, $4.68. 

Intended to present the treatment made necessary 
and possible by asepsis. The only work on gunshot 
wounds previously issued in English since a sepsis 
came into useis Sir Thomas Longmore’s ‘‘ Gunshot 

Injuries,’ first published in 1877. The present volume 

has special reference to wounds by small-bore weapons 

and the conduct of field hospitals during actions in 
the future. Says the author: ‘‘It has been my pur- 
pose in the present work to endeavor to suggest the 
appropriate methods of treatment to be pursued in 
wounds inalmost every situation in the body, these 
necessarily depending upon and varying with the dif- 
ferent degrees of damage found in each particular 


The mechanism of their production 
By Surgeon-Colonel W. F. 
Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by 
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case ; and to indicate when conservative measures 
may be adopted with a sufficient hope of success to 
warrant the possible extra risk to the patient ; as well 
as to lay down rules, as far as rules on such matters 
are applicable, for the necessity of operative inter- 
ference.”’ 


MUSIC. 
Advanced Music Reader, The. 


ley and Thomas Tapper. 
Quarto, $1.00; by mail, $1.17. 


This is the seventh and concluding volume of the 
Natural Music Course. The new volume may be used 
quite independently of its predecessors. It is adapted 
to use in high schools, choral societies or the home 
circle. There are original and spirited tunes given 
here in connection with poems of high literary quali- 
ty. There are unison solfeggios and two and three 
part exercises and songs. Hartford Post, 


By Frederic H. Rip- 
320 pp. Indexed. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Birds, Illustrated by Color Photography. A Monthl 
Serial Designed to Promote Knowledge of Bird. 
Life. 226 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $1.13; by 
mail, $1.29. 

Contains sixty-four colored photographs of birds 
from stuffed specimens, of which eight are foreign 
species. No indication is given of size, except by 
the surroundings and the colors are somewhat coarse. 
Each bird is accompanied by a page of informal de- 
scription written down tochildren. The volume origi- 


nally appeared asa periodical. 


Their management, being a new plan of treat- 
ing the animal, based upon a consideration of his 
natural temperament. Illustrated by numerous 
woodcuts depicting the character and position of 

‘the dog when suffering disease, and full-page 
plates from photographs of various champion 
and prize dogs. By the late Edward Mayhew, 
M. R.C. V. S., author of ‘‘The Horse’s Mouth, 
showing the Age of the Teeth,’ etc. Partly re- 
written by A. J. Sewell, M. R.C. V.S. 310 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Chapters on Dentition ; Distemper in dogs—mouth, 
teeth, tongue, gullet, etc. ; Bronchocéle or goitre; 
Respiratory organs; Hepatitis and other liver dis- 
orders ; Indigestion ; Gastritis ; Rheumatism, etc.,etc. 
The book is illustrated by woodcuts depicting the 
character and position of the dog when suffering dis- 
ease, and full-page plates from photographs of various 
champion and prize dogs. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Zoological Bulletin, Edited by C. O. Whitman and 
W. M. Wheeler. Vol. I. 55 pp. 8vo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Practical Physiology. A text-book for higher schools. 
By Albert F. Blaisdell, M. D., author of ‘‘ Child’s 
Book of Health,’’ ‘‘How to Keep Well,”’ ete. 
448 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

The day is long past since the study of physiology 
was debarred from the list of school studies. It now 
holds an important place in the curriculum, and the 
aim of the good teacher is to find the best text book 
for the purpose. The manual before us fulfils most 
of the requirements. It defines clearly and briefly 
the structure of the human body, with the relations 
and functions of the various organs, and adds, further- 
more, valuable details upon hygiene and the laws 
that should govern the daily life. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Book 


POETRY. 


Ballads of Lost Haven. A book of the sea. By Bliss 
Carman, author of “Low Tide on Grand Pie,’’ 
“Behind the Arras,’ etc. II5 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 

‘‘ Ballads of Lost Haven ’’ contains several melodi- 
ous poems. The author sings mostly of the sea, and 
very apt are his descriptions of sea-life. There is a 
rhythm and swing about his verses which render 
them most pleasant reading, and except here and 
there they are also notable for their charming sim- 
plicity. Among the best poems in the book are 
‘‘ Legends of Lost Haven,’’ ‘‘ The Shadow Boatswain,’ 
“The Marring of Malyn’”’ and ‘‘ Outbound.” 

N. Y. Herald. 


Ballads of Yankee Land. By William Edward Penney. 
30I pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Poems of New England life of a familiar type and 
order on the ‘‘ Dear Old-fashioned Kitchen,’’ the 
Deacon, revives in the war the fields and birds and 
the other apparatus of New England rural life, told 
now in dialect and now not, many of which have 
appeared in the magazines. This is the first collected 
edition of his poems. 


Dreamers, and Other Poems, The. By Edward S. Van 
Zile. I5I1 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 
Some of them are poems of fancy and some on the 
streets of New York, and all are on that uniform 
level of fairly good verse with which the newspaper 
reader grows familiar. 


Epic of Hades, The. By Lewis Morris. Illustrated. 
Faience Series. 214 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

This edition of a poem which appeared twenty-one 

years ago in the author’s forty-second year, and had a 

rodigious run with its smooth cadences, is here 
issued in a neat and attractive rather than luxurious 
edition, though the gilt back looks in that direction. 


“Eye for An Eye,” and Some Reprinted Pieces, An. 
By A. Glanville, author of ‘‘In Lamech’s Reign,”’ 
‘‘Chain of History,’”’ etc. 62 pp. I2mo, paper, 
35 cents, postpaid. 

Verses and prose with a somewhat self-satisfied in- 
troduction. 


Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold, The. Complete 
edition with biographical introduction. 502 pp. 
With notes. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

This new edition, which is the most complete yet 
published, is enriched by the addition of some of 
Matthew Arnold’s youthful work, including his prize 
poems ‘‘ Alaric at Rome’”’ and ‘“ Cromwell.” A brief 
biography and bibliography of his poetical work add 
to its value. 


Ring and the Book, The. By Robert Browning. From 
the author’s revised text. Edited with biograph- 
ical and critical notes and introduction. By Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Illustrated. 
$7 pp. With appendix. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 

1.65. 

This edition is fitted with a brief biography, a criti- 
cal introduction and frequent foot-notes explaining 
allusions. At close, the original record of the trial is 
summarized. The entire tone is one of unstinted 
admiration and unquestioning acceptance. 


With Pipe and Book. A Collection of College Verse. 
Chosen by Joseph LeRoy Harrison, editor of 
Cap and Gown. 152 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

This collection of college poetry represents thirty 
institutions and shows the improvement apparent 
for some time in verse of this order. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Area and Population of the United States at the Eleventh 
Census, By Walter F. Willcox, Ph.D. Economic 
Studies. 257 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 51 cents. 

This study is the first part of a projected introduc- 
tion to the social statistics of the United States. It 
will be followed shortly by another on the density 
and distribution of their population. Both studies 
are the outcome of lectures on social statistics offered 
to university undergraduates, and are published pri- 
marily for their convenience, but may be suggestive 
to others engaged in teaching or studying the sub- 
ject. Publishers’ Weekly 


Christianized Man’s Perfect Monetary Science,The; or, 
The Ax, the Money and the Golden Rule. By 
Charles F. Chew, 72 pp. I2mo, paper, I5 cents, 
postpaid. 

The ‘‘ government’’ theory of money is in this 
pamphlet carried in perfectly good faith to its last 
absurd conclusion that the government ought to issue 
all the money, make all the loans, collect all the in- 
terest and levy no other taxes. 


Gongs Junior Republic, The. By William I. Hull, 

.D. The American Academy of Political and 

Social Science Series. 14 pp. I2mo, paper, I5 
cents, postpaid. 

The George Junior Republic was founded in Free- 
ville, N. Y., 1895, by William R. George. It consists 
of boys and girls from the lowest strata of New York’s 
life, who live during the summer in a colony which 
is entirely self-governed. The plan of government 
is fully explained, and many facts in the history of 
this novel social experiment are given. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of 
Modern Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier. 8vo. 
Vol. I. $3.38. 

See review. 


National Defences. By Major-General Maurice, C. B. 
209 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Gen. Maurice has for sometime been accepted as 
the leading authority in Great Britain on military 
subjects. This volume, made up for the most part 
of magazine articles written eight or ten years ago, 
corrected to date, reviews the present condition and 
needs of English "defence, reaches the condition that 
it is shamefully inadequate and outlines a plan for its 
improvement. 


RELIGION. 


Best Methods of Promoting Spiritual Life. By the late 
Phillips Brooks. With portraits, 63 pp. 12mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


The hearts of those who yearn for light can have 
no better guide and support than Phillips Brooks, one 
of the greatest spiritual forces of the day. His 
printed words are as burning and persuasive as the 
rushing stream of spéech which carried his listeners 
to high places. No reader can remain untouched b 
the elevating and beautiful sermons contained in this 
slender volume. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Christ-Filled Life, The. By Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 
31 pp, I2mo, 25 cents ; by mail, 31 cents. 

Dr. Hall compares the coming of Christ into empty 
human lives to the great tides of the Bay of Fundy, 
covering the barren sands with motion and sparkling 
life, lifting the heavy ships, changing the very face 
of the land. It means restoration, honor and power. 
Dr. Hall shows what it means to enjoy these great 
things. 
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Daily Light and Strength. Llustrated. I91pp. 18mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

In its scheme of placing a text of Scripture, the 
stanza of a hymn anda brief prose selection under 
every day of the year, this little volume is like many 
others of its class; it differs in behalf of closer con- 
nection between the selections and a representation 
of more modern and liberal writers. Among the 
authors from whom quotations are borrowed are Dr. 
Philip Moxon, E. B. Pusey, Julian K. Smyth, F. D. 
Maurice, Stopford Brooke, James Freeman Clarke, 
Charles F. Dole, Canon Liddon, Dr. J. R. Miller and 
Mazoomdar. 


Daniel and the Minor Prophets. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Richard G. Moulton, M. A., 
Ph.D. The Modern Reader’s Bible Prophecy 
Series. Indexed. 286 pp. 32mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 

The effective method adopted by Dr. Moulton 
shows with special advantage in this part of the Bible, 
which particularly needs the explanatory arrangement 
he has adopted. 


Epistle to the Romans, The. A Commentary, Local 
and Historical. By James M. Stifler, D. D. 
275 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

‘““This book has no other aim than to make the 
somewhat difficult Epistle to the Romans better un- 
derstood to report to the reader what the apostle has 
written.’’ It is the product of twenty years class- 
room study, is specially written so that those ignorant 
of Greek can follow it, and seeks to follow closely the 
argument, being in part a running amplification and 
commentary. It claims to be ‘‘not in the interest of 
any theological system.”’ 


How to Obtain Fulness of Power in Christian Life and 
Service. By R. A. Torrey, author of ‘‘ How to 
Study the Bible for Greatest Profit,’’ etc. 106 pp. 
12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Mr. R. A. Torrey is the superintendent of the 
Moody Bible Institute. The five chapters of this 
small book on ‘‘ The Power of the Word of God,’’ 
‘‘of the Blood of Christ,’ ‘‘ of the Holy Spirit,’’ ‘‘ of 
Prayer,’’ and ‘‘of a Surrendered Life,’’ are intended 
for working manuals in the use of the Word 
of God as appointed of His Holy Spirit to convict 
men of sin. Each chapter is closely studied from 
experience. 


Isaiah. A Study of Chapters I.-XII. By H. G. 
Mitchell. 263 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.68. 

Professor Mitchell follows up his excellent work on 
Amos with a translation of the first twelve chapters 
of Isaiah and a series of studies, which from their 
thoroughness, deep learning, and critical acumen will 
be certain to attract wide attention. He first builds 
up from such material as is offered to the scholar a 
fascinating biography of the prophet who, as an ex- 
ception to the rule, was a cultivated man of city birth 
and education and connected with the Hebrew aris- 
tocracy. He then gives a careful historical sketch of 
the exciting times during which Isaiah lived, here 
utilizing some of the researches of modern scholars 
in the interpretations of recently discovered inscrip- 
tions. Ina chapter on the prophecies of Isaiah he 
gives his reasons for supporting the views of the so- 
called Higher Criticism in regarding the book asa 
welding together of various earlier and later manu- 
scripts. He presents in tabular forma summary of 
his analysis of the chapters and verses. In his trans- 
lation he distinguishes by means of italics the inter- 
polations of editors or glossists. 


No Salvation Beyond the Grave. An answer to Canon 
Farrar. By a Layman. 20 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 43 cents. 

This book appears anonymously, and was originally 
prepared simply as an expression of private thought, 


News 


the author tells us. It was not written for publication, 
‘but to try to show, in brief argument, the fallacies 
set forth by Canon Farrar in his sermons’’ on the 
subject considered ; which sermons, it is rightly said, 
in dealing with a theme so important ‘‘ have attracted 
much attention both in England and America,”’ 

City and State. 


Outline of the Principles of Modern Theosophy, An. By 
Claude Falls Wright. With an introduction by 
William Q. Judge. Third edition. 188 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

First appeared in 1892 and is now re-issued without 
change. It summarizes more clearly than such books 
generally do the views of theosophists. 


Personal Friendships of Jesus. By J. R. Miller. D. D., 
author of ‘‘ Silent Times,’’ ‘‘ Making the Most of 
Life,’ etc. 267 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

Dr. Miller first shows the human-heartedness of 
Jesus, which shines all through His dealings with 
men. He draws a lesson from the relations which 
Jesus had with His mother and His childhood friends. 
He finds inspiration and council in the way Jesus 
selected His friends. Then he takes in order, Andrew, 
Peter, John, Matthew, Thomas, Nicodemus and 
Salome. He pictures Jesus in the home at Bethany. 
He finds material for thought in Jesus’ relations with 
Mary Magdalene and the other women, and in His 
treatment of little children. There are chapters on 
Jesus and His unnamed friends, His unrequited 
friendship, and finally, on ‘‘Jesus and Paul’’ and 
‘‘Jesus and His present friends.”’ 


Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest. The Universi- 
ties and Colleges as related to the progress of 
Christianity. By John R. Mott. With map of his 
journey. 218 pp. Withappendix. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents. 


Waiting on God! Daily messages fora month. By 

Rev. Andrew Murray, author of ‘‘ With Christ,” 

‘* Abide in Christ,’’ etc. I51 pp. With notes. 
16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

Short discourses, direct and practical, intended to 

stimulate an implicit habit of seeking divine support, 

communion and an immanent sense of His presence. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE SERIES. 


Art of Living, The. By the Rev. F. Emory Lyon, 
author of ‘‘Social Evangelism.’’ 37 pp. 12mo, 
25 cents; by mail, 31 cents. 


By the Still Waters. A Meditation on the Twenty- 
third Psalm. By J. R. Miller, D. D., author of 
‘* Silent Times,’’ ‘‘ Making the Most of Life,” 
etc. 32 pp. 12mo, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cents. 


Dr. Miller declares that he cannot think of any 
thing in the list of all the world’s achievements that be 
would rather have done than write the twenty-third 
Psalm. He calls to mind the sorrows it has com- 
forted, the pilgrims it has lighted through life’s dark 
valleys, the uncounted million of children who have 
learned it on their mothers’ knees, the sick and 
dying whom it has consoled. 


Giving What We Have. By Anna Robertson Brown 
Lindsay, Pk. D., author of ‘‘ What is Worth 
While,”’ ‘Victory of Our Faith,’’ etc. 32 pp. 
12mo, 25 cents ; by mail, 31 cents. 

Mrs. Lindsay believes that at the root of human 
growth lies a mighty law; she calls it the Law of 
Return and formulates itas the duty ‘‘ to preserve the 
race its noblest past and add the sum of our highest 
powers.’’ She shows what the things are that we 
have to give: time, work, wealth, thought, sympathy. 
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Heavenly Recognition. By the Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage, D.D. 29 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 
31 cents. 


Of Intercourse with God, From the French of J. B. 
Saint-Jure. With an introduction by the Rev. 
Andrew Murray. 32 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by 
mail, 31 cents. 

J. B. Saint-Jure wrote his life of Gaston Marquis de 
Renty in the first half of the seventeenth century 
and an English translation was published at London 
in 1650. 


Self-Culture. By William E. Channing, D.D., 66 pp. 
I2mo, 25 cents ; by mail, 31 cents. 

In September, 1838, Dr. Channing, then the most 
eloquent preacher in Boston and a leader in all the 
intellectual life of the city, was asked to make an 
address introductory to the Franklin Lectures. At 
first he intended to deliver it in two lectures, but he 
condensed it into one. The present volume contains 
the omitted material. 


Ships and Havens. By Henry Van Dyke, author of 
‘Little Rivers,’ ‘‘The Story of the Other Wise 
Man,” etc. 37 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 32 
cents. 


Soul’s Quest After God, The. By Lyman Abbott. 29 pp. 
I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cents. 


Dr. Abbott believes that the experience of personal 
communion with God, appreciation of the Divine 
presence, are far commoner than enjoyment of art, 
music or literature. He assumes the trustworthiness 
of this universal human experience and tries to aid 
those who do but desire to see more clearly, or who 
have seen and desire to renew the vision. He shows 
the hindrances in the way—whether philosophical or 
selfish, and having cleared the path, he indicates the 
helps whether in nature or man. 


True Womanhood. By W.Cunningham, D.D. 44 pp. 
I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 


Dr. Cunningham is a distinguished Cambridge 
scholar and the Vicar of Great Saint Mary’s Church 
in that university town. He has gathered into alittle 
volume 2 number of brief, practical discourses on the 
mission of woman. 


Wherefore, O God? or, A Modern Esdras. By Charles 
Herbert. 32 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 32 
cents. 


SCIENCE, 


Physics, The Student’s Manual for the Study Room 
and Laboratory. By LeRoy C. Cooley, Ph. D 
448 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1 00, postpaid. 


The author is professor of physics in Vassar College. 
His book, he says, differs from many other elemen- 
tary text-books in this respect. It contains much less 
descriptive material for purely illustrative work, and 
much more of that which is necessary for systematic 
and successful quantitative study. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Story of the Weather, The. Simply Told for General 
Readers. By George F. Chambers, F. R.A. S., 
author of ‘‘ The Story of the Solar System,”’ 
‘The Story of the Stars,’’ etc. 232pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 30 cents ; by mail, 36 cents. 

This sketch of weather observations of the instru- 
ments used in meteorological research and of 
‘‘ Weather Facts and Predictions’’ is a cursory survey 
from the English standpoint and worth little to Amer- 
cans with a continental climate. 


News 97 


SELECTIONS. 


Authors’ Readings, Compiled and Illustrated through- 
out with Pen and Ink Drawings. By Art Young. 
Recitations from their own works by James Whit- 
comb Riley, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Hamlin Garland, Bill Nye, 
Eugene Field, Will Carleton, M. Quad and Opie 
Read, with a biography of each author. 215 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Authors’ readings have long had well-marked ter- 
rors of their own, but Mr. Arthur H. Young has 
devised new ones in his ‘‘ Authors’ Readings.’’ With 
the ‘‘ recitations from their own works’’ he gives us 
pen-and-ink drawings of his authors, in various poses, 
caught in the act of reciting. Thus we are shown 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley at the moment of deliver- 
ing the words, ‘‘ Er hang his head in silunce.’’ On 
another page we see Mr. Hamlin Garland showing his 
audience how ‘“‘ the :majestic moon swung.’’? How 
Eugene Field looked when he recited ‘‘ I try toskwush 
the tempter’s voice,’’ is recorded further on, and so 
we go on till we come to the infinitely comic air of 
Will Carleton saying ‘‘ Ye rascal!’’ Whether as a 
renewal of woe one would forget, or as a hint of what 
to avoid, the book seems to serve its purpose admir- 
ably. N. Y. Post. 


Camp and Lamp. Rambles in Realms of Sport, 
Story, Song. By Samuel Mathewson Baylis. 
With frontispiece. 319 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.39. 

A Canadian writer gathers under this title his 
stories, verses, and prose sketches of nature and fish- 
ing adventures that have appeared from time to time 
in periodicals. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Tom Moore in Bermuda. A bit of literary gossip. By 
J.C. Lawrence Clark. 15 pp. With notes. Quarto, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

This book gathers up the facts and some of the 
legends connected with Moore’s residence in the 
‘bright little isle,’? which, with liberal citations of 
his verse and a good supply of illustrations, make a 
not unpleasing whole. Moore held the office of 
Registrar in Bermuda for many years, though his 
actual discharge of its duties was limited to less than 
four months. In 1844 he was removed from office by 
an unfeeling government, on the ground of non- 
residence—a non-residence which had then continued 
for forty years! Truly those were the pre-Adamite 
days of the civil service. N. Y. Post. 


Du Maurier. 


Two rocked his infant cradle as he slept, 
And crooned for him their native lullabies. 
One gave her sense of beauty to his eyes, 
One taught his heart her smiles, the tears she wept. 
Each made him love her as the child his home, 
And, mother-wise, reclaimed his wandering 
glance: 
Beloved England and beloved France,— 
Each drew him, though, afar, he could not come! 
In his imagination, fleu-de-lis 
And English daisy blossomed side by side, 
And dreams were his, lost transports to renew. 
Half exiled where soe’er he chanced to be, 
Like migrant birds his thoughts went soaring 
wide, - 
Wooed onward by the vision of the True! 
Florence Earle Coates. 















Book 





R. F. FENNO: 
Peter, the Pries 
When the World Was Younger. 
The Dagger and the Cross. 
Jasper Fairfax. 
Warren Hyde. 
On the Winning Side. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 
The Man Who Was Good. By Leonard Merrick. 


By Maurus Jokai. 
By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
By Joseph Hatton. 
By Margaret Holmes. 
By the author of ‘‘ Unchaperoned.”’ 


JAMES POTT AND COMPANY: 


Genesis and Modern Science. By Warren R. Perce. 

The Origin and Early History of the Church in Britain. By 
the Rev. Andrew Gray, M.A. 

Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. By Auguste Sabatier. 

Five Hundred Stories and Illustrations. By Rev. Walker 
Gwynne. 


‘THOMAS WHITTAKER: 


The Facts and the Faith. By Beverly E. Warner, D. D. 

The Message and the Messenger’s Lessons from the History 
of Preaching. By Fleming Jamies, D.D. 

Prayers for the Christian Year. By Charles R. Baker, D. D. 

How to Become Like Christ. By Marcus Dods, D. D. 

Character Through Inspiration. By T. T..Munger, D. D. 

Three Brave Girls. By Mrs, Jeanette H. Walworth. 

Cicely’s Little Minute. By Harvey Gobel. 

Three Little Wise Men. By W. E. Cule. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY : 


The Household of the Lafayettes. By Edith Sichel. 
The Story of Gladstone’s Life. By Justin McCarthy. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. By His Son. 

William the Silent. By Frederic Harrison. 

Charles the Great. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C. L. 
Philip II. of Spain. By Col. Martin Hume. 


News 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY—continued : 


Mirabeau. By P. F. Willert. 

Corleone. By F. Marion Crawford. 

Indian Stories. By Flora Annie Steel. 

The Meaning of Education and Other Essays. 
Murray Butler. 

The Study of Children and Their School Training. By Dr. 
Francis Warner. 

A Text-book of American Literature for High School Use. 
By Katharine Lee Bates. 

Sketches from Old Virginia. By A. G. Bradley. 

The Story of a Red Deer. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 

Practical Idealism. By William DeWitt Hyde. 

Wild Neighbors: A Book on Animals. By Ernest Inger- 
soll. 

The Old Santa Fé Trail. By Colonel Heury Inman. 

West African Studies. By Miss Mary Kingsley. 

Miss Mouse and Her Boys. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Social Interpretations of the Principles of Mental Develop- 
ment. By J. Mark Baldwin. 

Life Histories of American Insects. 

The Pruning Book. By L. H. Bailey. 

The Evolution of Our Native Fruits. By L. H. Bailey. 

The Statue in the Air. By Miss Caroline Le Conte. 

Elementary Economics. By Herbert J. Davenport. 


Dr. Nicholas 


By Clarence M. Weed. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 


Thomas and Matthew Arnold, and Their Influence on Eng- 
lish Education. By Sir Joshua G. Fitch, LL. D. 

An Old-Field School Girl. By Marion Harland. 

The New Psychology. By E. W. Scripture. 


WILLIAM DOXEY: 


The Wild Flowers of California. 
sons. 

Yermah, the Dorado. By Feona Eunice Wait. 

The Voice of the Valley. By Yone Noguchi. 

Idle Hours in a Library. By William Henry Hudson. 

The Sonnets from the Trophees of M. Jose de Heredia. 
Translated from the French by Edward Robeson Taylor. 


By Mary Elizabeth Par- 
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